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NEW MEAT PACKER IN URUGUAY. 

An American company contemplates estab- 
lishing a meat-packing house at Corralite, 
near the city of Salto, Uruguay, where also 
tasajo (jerked beef) would be made, accord- 
ing to Daily Consular and Trade Reports. 
The capital will be $4,000,000, a portion of 
which the company desires local breeders to 
supply. A meeting has been called among 
the breeders to attempt to raise $1,000,000. 
It is estimated that there 100,000 
head of cattle in the neighborhood next year 


will be 


suitable for freezing purposes. 

During the first six months of 1913 there 
were exported from Uruguay to the United 
Kingdom 215,173 quarters frozen beef, 8,719 
quarters chilled beef, 214,054 carcasses mut- 
ton, and 11,416 carcasses lamb; 6,203 quar- 
ters frozen beef were also shipped to the 
Continent. 

. 


—to—_ — 


REGULATE IMPORTED SAUSAGE. 

Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, chief, Bureau of Chem- 
istry, Department of Agriculture, has issued 
a notice to importers that all imported sau- 
sage will be required to comply with the 
regulations for domestic sausage which are 
contained in section 16, paragraphs 1, 2 and 
3.of amendment 4 to the Bureau of Animal 
Industry No. 150. The 
read as follows: 


order paragraphs 


Paragraph 1: 
cereal in excess of 2 per cent. 


“Sausage shall not contain 
When cereal 
is added its presence shall be stated on the 
label or on the product.” 

Paragraph 2: 
added to sausage except for the purpose of 


“Water or ice shall not be 


facilitating grinding, chopping, and mixing, 
shall 
not exceed 3 per cent., except as provided 
in the following paragraph: 


in which case the added water or ice 


“Sausage of the class which 
Frankforter 
style, Vienna style, and Bologna style, may 


Paragraph 3: 
are smoked or cooked, such as 
contain added water in excess of 3 per cent., 
but not in excess of an amount sufficient to 
make the product palatable. When 
(in excess of 3 per cent.) and 
added to this 
ment, ‘Sausage, water, and cereal’ shall ap- 
pear on the label or on the product, but 
when no cereal is added the addition of water 


water 
cereal 
the state- 


are 


class of sausages 


need not be stated.” 
AUSTRALIA TO SELL DIRECT. 

A Reuter dispatch from Sydney, Australia, 
states that a plan 
which the government of New South Wales 
intends to reduce the price of meat by 
slaughtering in government abattoirs and 
supplying meat direct to retail butchers. 


is being prepared by 








AUSTRALIAN VIEW OF AMERICAN COMPETITION 
Watching With Deep Interest Packing Plant Now Building There 


(Special Ccrrespondence to The National Provisioner. ) 


Brisbane, Queensland, Australia, 
July 10, 1913. 
the advent of 
meat people as competitors is regarded as 
an incident in importance second only to 
the discovery of refrigeration; and as the 


In Australia American 


successful carriage of frozen products from 
Australia to Great Britain practically estab- 


Meat Packers Meet 


at the 8th Annual Convention 
of the 


American Meat Packers’ 
Association 


at the Hotel Sherman 


Chicago, Sept. 22, 23,24 


DON’T MISS IT! 





The World’s Refrigeration Con- 
gress and Exposition will be held in 
Chicago at the same time. 











lished the stock industry of the Common- 
wealth on a sound basis, it follows that the 
introduction of American capital and brains 


into the meat business must have a marked 
bearing on the trade in this part of the 


That the Americans have arrived is 
It is true that 
the company is called the Australian Meat 
Company, but it admitted that 
the gentlemen in whose names the company 


world. 
now accepted as a certainty. 
has been 
has been registered are acting for prominent 
American meat interests. 

People engaged in the stock industry in 
Australia, whether as breeders or manufac- 
turers, are keenly watching the new move 
and endeavoring to realize to what extent 
they will be affected when the Americans 
are in full swing. So far the latter have 
centented themselves with the erection of 


one works, but it will be of such a char- 


acter that other works will be hard pushed 


to compete. Being of the latest design, it 
will in the first place be equipped with the 


most modern labor-saving devices, combin- 


ing the best that America can _ produce 
adapted to Australian conditions. The 


brains behind the movement have seen that 
one of the best sites in Australia has been 
An area of 220 with 25 
chains frontage to the Brisbane river, near 
the capital of Queensland, has been acquired 
in such a position that stock may be landed 
by rail from any part of the State, while 
at the same time the largest vessels afloat 
may berth alongside the cold chambers. The 
promoters have not moved in a hurry. They 
first got hold of a smart young Australian 
engineer interested in refrigeration and sent 
him around the world to see the best that 
was to be in meat factories. A sum 
of £350,000 was made available for building 
and equipping the works, and so complete 
are they that it was estimated that at least 
two years would be required to enable the 
concern to start operations. Already a good 
slice of that period has elapsed, and steady 
progress has been made, though it may be 
doubted whether the works will be ready iu 
the time first prophesied. 


selected. acres, 


seen 


What the existing works have to consider 
is how far a powerful and up-to-date com- 
petitor will affect their existing trade, both 
in regard to supplies and markets abroad. 
There can be no doubt that with such su- 
perior equipment the new works 
able to over buy the meat now 
operating, since they can afford to give more 


will be 
works 


for their raw material and still make a 
bigger profit. Australian works have been 


improved from time to time, though it is 
doubtful if they could ever compare well 
with the best that 
That the directors and 


America has to show. 
shareholders do not 
view the outlook with equanimity goes with- 
out question, and it has even been suggested 
tliat the attacks made from time to time on 
Americans as participants in the Australian 
meat trade have not been without a slice 
of self-interest. This aspect, however, will 
be dealt with at a later stage. 

Except for the fear that the Americans 
may take a commanding position in the in- 
dustry and so squeeze out all opposition, 
their advent is by no means resented by the 
growers of beef. If they can be assured 
that nothing in the nature of “trust meth- 
ods” will be adopted, the growers will stand 
to gain immensely by the introduction of a 


16 


new and powerful competitor for their stock. 
This question naturally leads to the discus- 
sion of the possibilities of American meat 
interests creating a monopoly. ‘The most 
obvious reply given is that while the rail- 
ways are in the hands of the government, 
any business engaged in trade within the 
Commonwealth not create corners to 
the same extent that they may be able to 
do where they also hold the means of trans- 
port. At the there is a real 
fear in the minds of many persons that this 
invasion of American capital and brains is 
fraught with a good deal of danger to the 
general body of inhabitants of the Common- 
wealth. 


could 


same time, 


How far this is genuine and how 
far it has been stimulated for party pur- 
poses need not be discussed here. Certainly 
in the late elections to the National Parlia- 
ment there talk of trusts and 
especially of the arrival of the Americans, 
and for the purpose of whipping people into 


Was much 


voting for one of the suggested amendments 
to give the Federal Parliament power to 
legislate in regard to trusts and monopolies 
many harrowing stories of trust methods in 
America were detailed on the political plat- 
form, with the finger directed to the new 
meat works in at Bris- 
The suggested amendment, however, 
was rejected in the referendum. This does 
not mean that the Australian people would 
tolerate any operations of a trust or mon- 
cpoly. There influences 
at work, as for instance the action of the 
Labor’ Ministry in office in 
wider powers for the 


course of erection 


bane. 


were some outside 
seeking such 
National Parliament, 
far beyond what appeared to be present re- 
quirements. One does not require to be per- 
spicacious to realize that the temper of the 
Australian people not stand any 
squeezing methods, even if the newcomers 
wefe disposed to attempt anything of the 
kind. The necessary powers to restrict them 
would be very quickly given. 

It was generally Australia 
when the American came that their object 
was to compete with the Australian works 
in the established markets. 
undergone 
months 


would 


supposed in 


This view has 
the past 
Australian meat has been 
landed ‘in the United States, and a promi- 
nent stock breeder and 
«: pressed the strong opinion to the writer 
the other day that the real reason of this 
incursion into the 
recognition of the growing inability of the 
States to its 
meat, beef in particular. 


revision during few 


since 


student of events 


Commonwealth was a 


support own population in 
For instance, the 


works have been established in Queensland, 


which contains about 43 per cent. of the 
total cattle of Australia, and only about 
one-fifth of the total number of sheep— 


indicating that the new works will be more 
anxious to obtain horned stock than sheep. 
This gentleman thought that the Argentine 
would continue to export her beef to Lon- 
don and would not attempt to supply North 
America... He was speaking with a knowl- 
. edge of the conditions in, the, United States, 
which he had visited, when he said that 
Australia could produce stock much more 
cheaply than America. He based this on 
the smaller value of land necessitating a 
much smaller capital outlay, and the value 
of the natural grasses on which the main 
portion of the Australian stock supplies are 


raised. His opinion was that the Americans 
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in Australia would aim at supplying what- 
ever meat their own people required, for 
the reason that they knew the conditions in 
America and would be better able to cater 
for the market, and so would be able to 
stall off opposition trade; and because the 
opening of the Panama canal would place 
both the East and the West coast open to 
Australia within reasonable voyages—so 
reasonable, indeed, that instead of a frozen 
beef and mutton trade, such as Australia 
had to carry on with Great Britain, it would 
be possible to land chilled beef and mutton 
in the United States with as much ease 
from Australia as it is possible to carry on 
this trade between Argentina and London. 

The present position in Australia may be 
summarized as one of expectancy. All 
classes likely to be affected are awaiting 
developments with interest. The consumers 
think that the new works may use up so 
many head of stock that supplies for local 
consumption will price. The 
stock owner is looking for another outlet 
for his stock, not having been satisfied with 
the prices given by the local meat works 
for a number of years. The Labor party, 
so strongly opposed to trusts, is expecting 
to be able to say, “I told you so.” The rank 
and file, however, does not scruple to take 
work offered by this much-abused concern. 
The Liberal in polities hopes to be able to 
peint to the circulation of money as the re- 
sult of hundreds of men being employed un- 
der favorable conditions. Governments, Fed- 
eral and State, are watching the experiment 
with interest. In the meantime, Mr. Mal- 
kow, the manager, and the representatives 


increase in 


ot the company, are pushing on energetically 
with the new works, not taking the public 
into their confidence to any extent. Where 
they have spoken it has been to show that 
their operations will be of immense benefit 
to the stock owners, of Queensland in par- 
ticular. 
2, 


~~ 


YEAR’S OLEOMARGARINE OUTPUT. 


The offcial report of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1913, showed a total production of 
oleomargarine in this country of 143,157,237 
lbs., of which 4,171,653 Ibs. were colored and 
138,985,584 Ibs. This represents 
the very handsome increase in total product 
over the year ending June 30, 1912, of 16,- 
906,090 Ibs. The product for 1912 
amounted to 3,259,483 Ibs. and the uncolored 
122,991,664 Ibs. The increases, therefore, in 
the year just ended reach the substantial 
figures of 912,170 lbs. for colored and 15,993,- 
920 for uncolored. 


uncolored. 


colored 


Official government. figures, based on, stamp 
sales, showing oleomargarine production in 
the United States for the past year, are as 
follows: 


1912. Pounds. 
SN 4 caeaW s bidikisde wcdeeuat cn wend antl 7.347571 
ity a ste hae Reed «aK wl olen s 7 017,441 
SE Tern re ent an 8.796.247 
RIOT 9.8.0 so.00s0s eeeevccwen ens 9,943,296 
EE Nile a gba 5 dik, 9b POER Oe Se ea 13,994.017 
RE 5 Saas ree 13.112,610 
IE oo das Wcns wgieek en eRe 15.156 ,553 
inp ene eee: 13,895,624 
| RESIS TORE, PRED er ar eae 13 555.684 
EE? 5's ge oles Rickie een a nv ele cas 13.652,67 1 
Ms Bis oi aie gh Os oh rate eek 14,238,134 
RRA ASR Rear’ er ers 11.595,865 
ES et es haat dake chee eee cba 8,197,874 


The June total production th's vear was 
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made up of 271,014 lbs. colored arid 7,926,860 
lbs. uncolored. 
Chicago District’s July Production. 

The oleomargarine output for the Chicago 
district for the month of July, 1913, was 
4,773,787 lbs. uncolored, and 217,916 lbs. un- 
colored, a total of 4,991,673 lbs., a gain over 
July, 1912, of 889,603 Ibs. The renovated but- 
ter output was 897,101 Ibs. 

The actual production in the Chicago dis- 
trict of oleomargarine and renovated*butter 
by months for the past year follow: 


1912. Oleomargarine. R. Butter. 
a Ee 4,102,070 943,490 
ee 4,864,699 1,105,467 
September 5,801,256 1,277,584 
October ........... 8.130.875 1,439,407 
November ......... 8,228,982 1,512,426 
December ......... 9,220,400 1,677,558 
January, 1913 ..... 8,552,313 1.687 ,382 
ee EOL e 8,609,898 1,846,602 
eae ee 8.418,500 2,107,509 
Ceara 8,638,210 1,177,176 
SUN She's ca ack a wie 7,244,303 1,086,971 
WN thls Fea cos 5.204,195 961,271 
Re ae eae 4,991,673 897,101 


FOREIGN TRADE OPENINGS. 

The following opportunities in the way of 
foreign trade are reported by the Bureau of 
Manufacturers of the Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. In making inquir- 
ies concerning them the number should be 
given: 

No. 11451. Tripe—A _ report from an 
American consular officer in Portugal states 
that a local business man is anxious to get 
in touch with American exporters of tripe 
and desires that quotations and catalogues be 
sent him. At present he is importing tripe 
from Germany, but would like to secure 
American connections. Correspondence-should 
be in Portuguese. 

No. 11454. Refrigerating cars and mate- 
rials.—A foreign firm is about to inaugurate 
a service of refrigerating cars between two 
European cities with a view to developing a 
market for fish. The first refrigerator cars 
are to be built by a local company. A con- 
sular officer writes that it might be well for 
American manufacturers of suitable mate- 
rials to get in touch with these two concerns. 
Other cars are to be built and American 
firms willing to compete for the contract 
should write to the person inaugurating the 
system. 

No. 11455. Dry hides.—A report from an 
American consular officer states that a busi- 
ness man in a city of southern Europe de- 
sires to represent an American firm export- 
ing dry hides and requests that he be placed 
in communication with such _ exporters. 
Prices ¢c. i. f. port of destination, terms, dis- 
counts, ete., are desired. References can be 


furnished, and correspondence may be in 
English. 
No. 11457. Corrugated asbestos: sheets.— 


A business firm in India informs an Amer- 
ican consul that he would like to ascertain 
if any American firms make corrugated as- 
hestos sheets for roofing. This firm knows 
at present of these sheets being made only 
in Canada, and would like to secure compet- 
itive quotations if possible from the United 
States and act as agent for any American 
concern which may turn out 2 reliable and 
low-priced article. It is thought that India 
presents a good field for corrugated asbestos 
sheets for roofing, as these would prove cool 
and light for ‘the hot Indian climate. 

No. 11463. Stearin machinery and’ salt- 
evaporatmg machinery.—A report frem an 
American consul in a Latin-American country 
states that a resident of his district desires 
catalogues and information regarding ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of stearin, most 
of which product at present in use comes 
from Europe. The same person also desires 
information and descriptive catalogues of 


evaporating machinery for the extraction of 
srlt from sea water. 
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UNITED MASTER BUTCHERS IN CONVENTION 


Re-elect President Russell and Pass Many Resolutions 


The twenty-eighth annual convention of 
the United Master Butchers of America was 
held in Boston, Mass., Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday of this week. The 
full out, and the 
meeting was a great success in spite of the 


programme was carried 
fact that the attendance was somewhat cur- 
tailed. Many delegates could not leave their 
shops after having so greatly reduced the 


number of their employees in order to econo- 


mize. Nevertheless, there was a_ goodly 
crowd even from Western points, and the 
enthusiasm was kept at high pitch. The 








PRESIDENT JOHN T. 
United Master Butchers of America. 


RUSSELL, 


leading officers were re-elected as an en- 
dorsement of their work, and _ resolutions 
adopted in line with President Russell’s 


recommendations in his annual address, 

The proceedings opened with a reception 
and ball on Monday evening at the American 
House, where everyone had a good time. The 
regular sessions began Tuesday morning 
with addresses of welcome by His Honor 
Mayor John F. Fitzgerald and Arthur W. 
Clark, secretary Retail Market Men’s Asso- 
ciation, and George C. Ormon, president Bos- 


ton Retail Provision Dealers’ Association. 
After fitting responses in behalf of the 
convention that body got down to work. 


A. C. Seheuren, Brecht Company, St. Louis, 
‘Refrigeration,” and H. W. 
Bosworth, Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany,-one on “How Adding Machines Save 
Time’'and Labor.” President John T. Rus- 
sell then took the chair and delivered his 
annual address. as follews: 


PRESIDENT RUSSELL’S ADDRESS. 

At the Detroit convention one 
T was ‘honored the second time to fill the 
office of National President. During my two 
terms of that office our craft has been ¢on- 
fronted with a scarcity and high cost of 
products. So far, we have successfully 
passed a severe test and are here today to 
congratulate one another and to devise ways 


read a paper on 


year ago 


and means to relieve the’ prevailing condition, 





The latest statistics show that we have in 
the United States about one-third of a beef 
steer per capita (deducting the breeding cat- 
tle, it will be considerable less per capita) 
to provide food for the population. This 
condition was foretold some years ago by 
this association. When it came the retail 
meat dealers were held responsible for mak- 
ing excessive charges for meats, but the 
truth of our assertion materialized, even 
more than we predicted, to the detriment of 
the people who cannot afford to pay the un- 
reasonable and unjust prices for meat that 
are exacted on account of the scarcity of 
livestock. In my observations while in Texas 
last spring I saw hundreds of farms of one 
hundred to five thousand acres that did not 
raise any stock. Not even a cow to produce 
milk was allowed.on the farms. The farm- 
ers use condensed milk for their families and 


employees. This land was used for cattle 
ranges some years ago, and ten acres was 


considered enough per bulleck to graze on. 
Now the cattle men, what few are left, have 
been driven to the poorer lands which pro- 
duce less grass, and it takes from twenty- 
five to thirty acres per bullock, which neces- 
sitates larger ranges or smaller herds, the 


latter prevailing. High prices have been 
paid for their breeding cows that showed 


any killing conditions, and they were slaugh- 
tered for beef, thereby losing the only re- 
source they had for replenishing ranges. 

Calves were sent to slaughter without any 
restrictions, adding still more to the shortage 
in the future. It will take Texas ten years 
to recover the decrease in her cattle of the 
last two years. Some other system of feed- 
ing, breeding and taking care of stock will 
have to be invoked if they desire to have 
any prestige as a cattle State. 


Conditions on Western Ranges. 

The Western ranges are in the same or 
worse condition, the good lands bordering on 
the streams have been taken up for farming, 
compelling the cattle to graze on the up- 
lands where the grass is poor and the scarcity 
of water is the great danger. This has 
caused a great many cattle men to go out of 
business. The risk is too great when they 
take into consideration the high prices of 
stockers. Scarcity of water is the worst 
thing that can befall the stockmen. As soon 
as that appears it is necessary to find other 
grazing grounds where there is water (which 
is hard to be found) or to ship the cattle to 
market, which are generally in very poor 
condition for beef, and realize whatever they 
can get for them. The loss is twofold, If 
these cattle could have stayed upon the range 
and finished in the feed lots they would have 
doubled in weight and quality, and sold for 
a profit instead of a loss. This condition 
could be permanently relieved by the ex- 
penditure of some money. Water could be 
made more plentiful. I have observed in 
these cattle countries large ravines miles in 
length which could be dammed at a small 
expense. Near-by creeks that furnish abun- 
dance of water in the rainy and snow-melt- 
ing season, could be diverted into the ravines 
and fill them with water, creating an almost 
natural reservoir of water to be used in the 
dry seasons. Water in the Western country 
is worth millions of dollars, if it is saved. 
It would also save millions and prevent the 
annual floods of our big rivers, if this water 
was conserved and only the surplus allowed 
to run into the rivers. Thousands of cattle 
could be taken care of in safety. 


Compulsory Cattle Raising Urged. 

It should be compulsory on every farmer 
to raise a certain per cent. of livestock ac- 
cording to his acreage and condition, of his 
land in every State in the Union. A great 
many of our Southern States which have 
been non-producers of livestock could jhe 
made very resourceful in that respect. 
It would bring a twofold revenue. First a 
ready market at a good profit for their stock, 
second everlasting fertility to the farms. It 
is‘a greater crime to rob the soil than for a 


lv 


burglar to take money. The farmers have 
given all their attention to raising grain and 
other products. At no far distant day they 
will realize that they are long on feed and 
short on livestock to feed it to. The result 
will be farms for sale and a continuation of 
the scarcity of livestock, Another relief 
could be had, and I believe, if adopted by 
the dairy men, would be very prolific of reve- 
nue to them, that is to use the dual cow, one 
that will give plenty of milk and make good 
weight and beef. The dual cow’ has been 
transmitted in the milking short horn and 
Red Pols in. England for over one hundred 
years with good results. It will pay to raise 
the calves bred from these cows, and will 
stop the knocking (killing at birth) of calves 
which takes place now where the Jersey and 
Holstein are used. If the farmers and others 
take no steps to stop the shortage in live- 
stock, it should become a national question 
insofar that the government should see that 
every means available should be brought 
forth to relieve the conditions as they now 
exist. If government money is used to re- 
lieve other stringencies why is it not of 
just as much importance to this nation to 
relieve the population of a meat shortage 
and famine that will stare the people in the 
face? Why can’t the government come to 
the relief of all the people of this country 
and subsidize the stock raising industry and 
equalize the supply according to the. demand? 
This would reduce the cost of living, and 


every man, woman and child in the United 
States would be benefited. They would be 
better fed, better clothed, better educated 


and became better and more loyal citizens. 
The world is fast depleting itself of meat 
food animals. Let this country take the in- 
itiative nd assist in the raising of stock. 
Consumption has overtaken productions in 





SECRETARY 
United Master Butchers of America. 


JOHN H. SCHOFIELD, 


the race, and in less than ten or twelve years 
meat will not only be a luxury but a matter 
of history. The law should compel farmers 
that are able and land speculators that are 
holding valuable grazing land for gain, to 
stock up and raise livestock. 

The New Tariff. 

The officers and members of, this associa- 
tion have been very active for thé ‘removal 
of the tariff oii! livestock and meats. Broth- 
ers Haley and’ Thompson, of the New York 
State Association appeared personally before 
the Ways and Means Committee at Washing- 
ton. I. communicated frequently with the 
members of the committee giving detailed 
reasons why the tariff should ‘be: removed, 
and urged:the necessity of radical action. lL 
also wrote personal, and official letters to 
the members of Congress and to United 

(Continued on page 42.) 
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PRACTICAL POINTS FOR THE TRADE 


{EDITOR'S NOTE.—Nothing but actual, bona fide 
inquiries are answered on this page of ‘Practical 
Points for the Trade.’’ The National Provisioner uses 
no ‘‘made-up’’ queries, with answers taken out of old, 
out-of-date books. ‘The effort is made to take up and 
investigate each question as it comes in, and to an- 
swer it as thoroughly as time and space will permit. 
with a view to the special need of that particular 
ingulrer. It must be remembered that the answering 
of these questions takes time, and that the space is 
necessariily limited, and inquirers must not grow im- 
patient if the publication of answers Is delayed some- 
what. It should also be remembered that packing- 
bouse practice is constantly changing and improving, 
and that experts seldom agree, so that there is always 
room for honest difference of opinion. Readers are in- 
vited to criticize what appears here, as well as to 
ask questions. ] 


PIGS’ FEET. 
The rough feet must be sealded at a 


temperature of 130 to 134 degs. F. Have 
water at 100 degs. when putting feet in so 
the cold the 
Keep at this temperature for a few minutes 
then 130 to Stir 
feet scalding 
minutes, or until the 
be pulled off easily. 


as to thaw out of center 


raise to Fahr. 
about 30 
hair is and_ can 
Do not feet in 
water too long or get water too hot, as hair 
will set, leaving a dark color, on account of 
having to shave and leave the roots of hair 
in the feet. After turn off the 
steam. Take out about 100 pounds of feet 
at a time and pull the toes off. 


135 degs. 


well in vat tor 
soft 


leave 


scalding 


Then pass 


te shaving benches, where they are first 
shaved by machine and then finished by 
hand. After shaving singe over gas, then 
throw feet into a barrel of cold water, not 
over 50 degs. temperature. The feet should 
be weighed out of this barrel every two 
hours and sent to cellar or cooler and 


spread loosely to chill for about ten hours. 
Temperature of cooler should be 40 degs. or 
under. 

When shipping fresh pigs’ feet from March 
1 to October 1, take from chilling racks and 
put in 65 degs. salt solution for from 12 to 
24 hours—depending on orders. 
feet 
used on fresh orders at 


During the 
balance of the year dip in 65 degs. 
pickle only. If not 
the,end of 24 hours put them into cure. 

To cure pigs’ feet use 100 degs. pickle 
and 4¥, ounces saltpeter to each 100 pounds 
of feet. 
sible then cook. 


Hold in this cure 12 days if pos- 
[If feet are cooked out in 


12 to 15 days they will turn whiter than if 
held in cure longer. 

To cook pigs’ feet depends upon the de- 
mand of the trade. Some require more than 
regular cooking and some less. After the 
cooked, turn into vat 
chill about three hours. 

and split. In packing for 
stock, pack 250 pounds split ‘feet to the 
tierce and cover with white wine vinegar, 
45 degs. strength. After twenty days they 
are ready to repack in smaller packages for 
the trade. 

Small packages are kits, eighth barrels, 
quarter half and barrels. 
Packages should be partially filled with fresh 
water allowed to stand 
Lefore dumping and using. 


feet are cold water 


and allow to for 


Then take out 


barrels, barrels 
several hours 
This allows the 
package to soak up on water and not on 
small packages for 
shipment put feet in package and fill with 
vinegar, then put in about one dozen each 


and 


vinegar. In_ packing 


cf allspice and coriander seeds, three or four 
bay leaves and a couple of slices of lemon. 
Use 45 degs. white wine vinegar in repack- 
ing, and just before shipping you can re- 


prime with old vinegar used for stock. The 
repriming is an important matter. Also be 


sure the packages shipped do not leak. 





NEATSFOOT OIL. 
This product is made from shin bones, feet 
small bones, the feet, 
off the Cook the 
bones, feet and cuts the regular time, and 


and cut from and 


sawed shin bones. shin 


at the regular temperatures according to 
the judgment of the operator. After the 
bones are cooked, settle for one or two 


hours; skim the oil off the top of the water; 
agitate the bones with a fork and turn the 
full head of heat on so as to release any 
oil that the 
bottom of the cooking vats. 


adhere to bones on the 
Settle again 


and make the second skimming on the vats. 


may 


Strain the oil through a cheese cloth strainer 
into small jacketed kettles or kettles con- 
Heat the oil in this 
kettle for four hours at a temperature of 
240 degs. F.; strain from the heating kettle 


taining steam coils. 


into storage tank (large enough to hold a 
week’s production), through a double canton 
flannel bag with the knap on the inside. 
This bag should be changed after each day’s 
is settled and clarified. In other words 
use a clean bag for each day’s run. 


oil 


By arranging to carry a week’s production 
of oil in your storage tank before tiercing 
your product will be much more uniform 
than when you are compelled to tierce each 
day’s production separately. Neatsfoot oil 
properly manipulated should run less than 
a quarter of cent. acid and 
about 26 to 28 hardness. Allowing the feet 
tc remain too long before cooking or cook- 
ing the feet without thoroughly washing off 
the blood, slime, ete., will increase the per- 
centage of free acid. 

You should produce under proper condi- 
tions about one pound of pure neatsfoot 
oil per head of cattle killed, and if properly 
handled according to the above instructions 
the oil will be absolutely free from fibrous 
matter or any sediment. 


one per free 


—_Yo—_—_ 


WHY YOU SHOULD KEEP A FILE. 

In connection with the practical trade in- 
formation published every week on page 18, 
The National Provisioner is frequently in 
receipt of letters from subscribers who recall 


having seen something interesting or im- 
portant in a previous issue of this publica- 
tion, but they have mislaid the copy and 
want the information repeated. The Na- 
tional. Provisioner offers the suggestion that 
if every interested subscriber would keep a 
file of The National Provisioner he would 
be able to look up a reference at once on 
any matter which might come up, and thus 
avoid delay. A carefully-arranged index of 
the important items appearing in our col- 
umns is published every six months, and 
with this and a binder, which The National 
Provisioner will furnish, the back numbers 
of the papers may be neatly kept and quickly 
referred to for information. 

The binder is new, and is the handiest anc 
most practical yet put on the market, and 
it costs less than the old binder, too! It is 
finished in vellum de luxe and leather, with 
gold lettering, and sells for $1. It may be 
had upon application to The National Pro- 
visioner, 116 Nassau street, New York. 








——Built for Repeat Orders—Not for Price— 


Satisfactory service for a period of more than 20 years is the splendid record of many 
Swenson evaporators in American packing houses and glue and rendering establishments. 
The results have been so satisfactory to the owners that more than 225 Swenson 
evaporators are now in operation in plants of this character. 
business at present is made up of these repeat orders from satisfied customers. 

The Swenson is not the cheapest evaporator on the market, for many of the parts are made of 
materials much more expensive than used in other evaporators. 
and abandoned because they would not stand the constant heavy service for which Swensons are de- 


signed. Our copper tubes cost more than steel or charcoal iron, but they are cheaper in the long 
run, because they last so much longer. 


Gwenson faporaror (c; 


945 Monadnock Block 


More than half of our 


Cheaper materials have been tried, 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
49-24 
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DISEASED DAIRY PRODUCTS 

The statement of Dr. Harold Stiles, of Ed- 
inburgh, Scotland, in presiding over the sec- 
tion devoted to children’s diseases at the Med- 
ical Congress in London, that at least 10 per 
cent. of the milk sold in the cities is tuber- 
cular and therefore the cause of much infant 
moftality, is but another verification of the 
statement which has been repeatedly made 
in these columns for many years on the 
same lines. It is astonishing, however, how 
little real attention is paid to that and simi- 
lar statements from eminent scientists. That 
all dairy products are prolific carriers of 


tuberculosis and other diseases has been re- 
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peatedly proved by extended investigations 
on the part of trained investigators in all 
parts of the world. Many epidemics have 
been directly traced to milk supplies, and 
there is practically no contradiction of the 
evidence which has been offered. 

Yet no systematic or comprehensive plan 
of checking the mortality due to diseases in 
dairy products has ever been offered in this 
While it is clearly evident that 
thousands of our people, and particularly 


country. 


babies and young children, are dying every: 
year from diseases which come from dairy 
products, our State and national legislators 
are afflicted with an apathy which is incom- 
At least it would be 
prehensible were it not for the fact that 
wherever an attempt has been made to pass 


prehensible. incom- 


restrictive legislation or laws which would 
wipe out the source of animal diseases and 
human death the men who have the votes in 
our legislative bodies tremble in fear of the 
farmer vote, upon which many of them de- 
pend for re-election. Their cowardice in this 
particular simply means that they are trad- 
ing human lives against their conscience, and 
that the results are at least indirectly upon 
their heads. 

This question, so far as the United States 
is concerned, will never be satisfactorily set- 
tled until our Congress realizes that diseases 
in livestock are causing an economic loss of 
approximately $30,000,000 per year and a 
human death toll of thousands upon thou- 
sands. The States, for local reasons, will 
not pass legislation of the proper character, 
nor will they make appropriations for the 
enforcement of such existing laws as might 
at least help toward the solution of the prob- 
lem. Such action as they have taken is a 
negative one, and results will not be ob- 
tained until the full power of the National 
Government is invoked, as it was in the meat 
inspection and pure food laws, and made to 
apply to our death-dealing dairy products. 


———%—_— 


STIMULATING MUTTON SALES 

The government is urging the public to 
change its taste in meats. It points out the 
nutritive value of mutton and lamb and, in 
face of decreasing supplies of beef, advises 
an increased use of these meats from an 
economical standpoint. It backs its argu- 
ment with figures, showing that if a total 
per capita consumption of meat amounting 
to 162.2 pounds in 1909, mutton and lamb 
furnished only 6 pounds in this country, 
while England’s mutton per capita. is 26 
pounds, and reasons that more sheep will be 
easier supplied than more beef if Americans 
will only eat it. It is sound reasoning. The 
public might well heed the request, and 
neither packers nor butchers would regret 
such compliance. 


But where matters of personal taste, indi- 
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vidual likes and dislikes are concerned, un- 
fortunately, reason does not prevail. How 
often has the public been told that white 
flour was less valuable food than natural 
wheat flour? How often warned against 
high-colored fruit syrups where nature is 
And yet 
today fruit syrups of natural fruit will not 


helped out by the chemist’s art? 


satisfy a public whose eye prefers bright 
reds and greens and yellows to nature’s pale 
tints, and millers do not report increasing 
It is easier to 
fill the trough than make the horse drink. 


orders for unbleached flour. 


If it should develop that the public’s purse 
was as likely to be concerned as its palate 
in the change from cow to sheep meat, the 
chances of this reform in American appe- 
tites would be greater. Such an appeal to 
thrift can scarcely be uttered yet, for the 
effect of the tariff on the sheep herds must 


still be considered a problematical faetor. 
rh 
PRACTICAL TRADE POINTS 
It has been the aim of The National Pro- 
visioner to make its department entitled 
“Practical Points for the Trade” just what 
its title signifies, a department of practical 


help for readers of this publication. The 
packinghouse and allied industries are most 
of them in an epoch of development. Meth- 


ods change or are modified by experience, 
and the printed literature of the industry, 
at least on its technical side, is very limited 
and much of it unreliable for the reason 
stated. The trade therefore depends on its 
own experience and the experiences of others 
as made known to it through its trade or- 
gan for knowledge of the latest and best 
practice. 

The National Provisioner is constantly in 
receipt of inquiries from its readers on tech- 
nical subjects, many of which are not of a 
nature to be replied to in print for the bene- 
fit of the entire trade. 
sible to do so these answers are published 


Wherever it is pos- 


on the “Practical Points for the Trade” page, 
so that all may benefit. The National Pro- 
visioner prefers to answer only such in- 
quiries, because in that way its efforts will 
be of the widest benefit to the trade. 

But to get these results inquirers must 
furnish sufficient information with their 
questions in order to give the basis for an 
intelligent reply. Many questions received 
are of such an indefinite character, so hazy 
in their meaning, that only the most general 
sort of an answer can be given. Most inquir- 
ers want ‘specific information, not merel¥ 
generalities. To get this specific information 
they should frame their questions so that a 
specific answer may be given. State your 
situation, give some idea of your facilities, 
material, volume of your business, ete. Then 
perhaps the answer will come somewhere 


near to your needs. 
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The slaughter house of G. Brunn, at Day- 
ton, O., has been destroyed by fire. 

Swift & Company will erect a large branch 
plant at Nashville, Tenn., to cost $75,000. 

The plant of the Albion Packing Company, 
Albion, Ia., 
$20,000. 

Swift & Company have awarded contract 
for the erection of a fertilizer plant at Al- 
bany, Ga. 

The Nitra Fertilizer Company, Sa- 
vannah, Ga., will establish a plant to manu- 
facture nitra germ. 

The branch house of Swift & Company, at 
Geneva, N. Y., has been damaged by fire to 
the extent of $20,000. 

The Andalusia Fertilizer Company, Anda- 
lusia, Ala., contemplates increasing its cap- 
ital. stock to $100,000. 

Fire destroyed the plant of the Lancaster 
Cotton Company at Lancaster,.S. C., on Au- 
gust 9. The loss is $75,000. 

It is reported that a deal has been closed 
by Morris & Company for the erection of a 
large fertilizer plant at Montgomery, Ala. 

The Fairforest Cotton Oil Company, Fair- 
forest, S. C., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $15,000. H. 
president. 


is to be rebuilt at a cost of 


Germ 


A. Ligon is 


The recently incorporated Garland Cotton 
Oil Company, Garland, Tex., has completed 
its new mill and installed machinery. The 
mill has a capacity of 60 tons daily. 

The Queen and Crescent Livestock Ranch 
Company, Poplarville, Miss., has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $100,000. 
W. W. Jones, of Crystal Springs, Miss., is 
president. 

The Memphis Cotton Oil Company, Lex- 
ington, Miss., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $120,000 by G. G. Harvey, 
of Lexington; B. B. Harvey and W. W. Bar- 
bour, of Memphis, and others. 

Benjamin W. Cockran, Jr., of Cockran, Hill 
& Company, Baltimore, Md., is spending sev- 
eral weeks in Europe on a pleasure trip. The 
ex-president of the American Meat Packers’ 
Association has not been known 
as a “high flyer,” but advices have been re- 
ceived that he is spending some of his time 
at least in riding on the Zeppelin airships. 


heretofore 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


COMMITTEES OF A. M. P. A. MEETING. 


Details of the convention of the American 
Meat 
tember 22, 23 and 24, have been put in the 
hands of committees, and arrangements will 
The pro 
gramme for business sessions is being taken 


Packers’ Association in Chicago, Sep- 


now go forward with enthusiasm. 


care of by Secretary George M. McCarthy, 
who promises a valuable series of papers 
and cannot handle 


the banquet and entertainment details, how 


discussions. One man 
ever, and so the following have been named 
to dig up something which’ will stand-eom- 
parison with the records of previous conven- 
tions, and the personnel of each is assurance 
that the members will have some live fun 
and some “big eats”: 

Committee: L. H. Armour, 
Armour & Company, chairman; C. A. Alling, 
Darling & Company; C. Healy, N. K. Fair- 
bank Company; Walter R. Kirk, E. B. Mer- 
ritt, Armour & Company; Harry Freeman, 
Boyd, Lunham & Company; W. F. Bur- 
roughs, Libby, McNeill & Libby; Oscar F. 
Mayer, O. F. Mayer & Bro.; Jno. Roberts, 
Roberts & Oake; A. D. White, Swift & Com- 
pany; James Agar, Western Packing & Pro- 


Banquet 


vision Company; E. A. Cudahy, Cudahy 
Packing Company; Jro..-Bunnell, . Hately 
Bros.; W. J. Mullally, American Can Com- 
pany. 


Entertainment Committee: W. H.. Miller, 
Miller & Hart, chairman; A. N. Benn, Omaha 
Packing Company; H. J. Oppenheimer, S 
Oppenheimer & Company; A. B. Friedman, 
Friedman Manufacturing Company; E. B. 
Merritt, Armour & Company; F. K. Higbie, 
American Meat Packers Supply Company; 
C. J. Short, Standard Slaughtering Com- 
pany; F. A. Hart, F. A. Hart & Company; 
F. R. Burrows, G. H. Hammond Company: 
Robert H. Hunter, W. B. Allbright, Allbright- 
Nell Company; Chas. A. Sterne, Sterne & 
Son Company; E. C. Price, Fred K. Higbie 
Company; A. A. Davidson, the Davidson 
Company; G. W. Williams, F. T. Fuller, Wil- 
son Provision Company; Joseph E. Schoen, 
A. D. White, Swift & Company; D. V. Col- 
bert, Miller & Hart; W. B. The 
Davies Supply Company; S. Strauss, Inter- 
national Butchers’ Supply Company; A. M. 
Adler, Adler & Oberndorf; C. A. Murphy, 
P. Brennan, Independent Packing Company; 
Chas. F. Unrath, Fulton Packing Company; 
J. A. Hawkinson, Sulzberger & Sons Com- 
pany; W. Hall, Sterne & Son Com- 
pany; J. A. Duggan, W. G. Press & Com- 
pany; E. D. Baldwin, Libby, McNeill & 


Davies, 


John 
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Libby; C. L. Charles, Morris & Company; 
J. A. Dahmke, John J. Dahmke Packing 
Company; A. E. Cross, Cross, Roy & Saun- 
ders; W. H. Fairchild, The Sefton Manu- 
facturing Company; R. C. Johnson, Cudahy 
Packing Company; O. J. Dorn, Automatic 
Sprinkler Company; .C. Wolf, Wolf, Sayer & 
Heller; J. B. Zeigler, M. K. Parker & Com- 
pany; John Hetzel, G. W. Zeigler, G. W. 
Zeigler Company; R. L. Seoles, Schwarz & 
Company. 

Press Committee:  E. 
& Company, chairman. 


S. La Bart, Morris 


—- fe 


RENT OF REFRIGERATOR CARS. 


On the ground that the’ present arrange- 
ments for use by. railroads ‘of their’ meat re- 
frigerator cars does not’ cover ‘wear and tear 
on equipment, all of the large packinghouse 
companies of Chicago are expected to de- 
mand an increase in the price.’ In Eastern 
territory the railroads have paid at the rate 
of. three-fourths of a cent per car mile and 
west of Chicago a cent a car mile. The pro- 
posed increase is to a eent in the East and 
a cent and a quarter in tlie West. The rail- 
roads have no meat refrigerator cars, claim- 
ing it is cheaper to rent from the packers 
than to build and maintain their own cars. 

are ress 
ENGLAND SHORT OF CATTLE. 

The British Dairy Farmer reports a de- 
cided shortage of dairy and beef cattle in 
Great Britain. 

Milk cows are short 35,000, and all other 
cattle 83,500. Prices range from $20 to $25 
higher than a 


year ago. The causes are 
given as follows: Drought of 1911; no 


American beef, either alive or dressed, and 
the high prices inducing farmers to sell their 
young stock. 

2, 


———¢e—_—_ 


OLEO OIL AND NEUTRAL LARD. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, August 14.—The heavier ar- 
rivals of hogs have been the cause of the 
constantly falling lard market, and this, to- 
gether with the larger quantity of cattle 
coming to market, has depressed the whole- 
provision market. Neutral lard is very 
quiet, and although stocks are light, some 
holders are trying to sell at a concession in 
price. 

Oleo oil is extremely quiet with Europe, 
same as it has been for quite some time, and 
it looks as though we will see lower prices 
before Europe becomes interested. 

The cottonseed oil market is in the hands 
of speculators, and is much lower, although 
there are really no larger stocks of actual 
oil. 

As regards new crop oil. Europe has been 
a buyer in a small way, but is holding off, 
expecting lower prices. 
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FOR PURCHASING DEPARTMENTS 


SCHELL PROVISION CO’S NEW PLANT. 

The new plant of the Schell Provision 
Company, at Akron, O., has lately started 
operation. Photograph shows the sausage 
room with “Boss” electric machinery fur- 
nished by the Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply 
Company, Cincinnati, O. 

The iron box in the center of the picture 
covers the electric switchboard. Above 
same is railing with “Boss” hangers and 
switches. In front of it is the “Boss” meat 
cutter with motor. To the left is the “Boss” 


le iil aR: 

















INTERIOR VIEW 


electric motor. In the 
the “Boss” pneumatic 
stuffing table. To the 
right of the “Boss” cutter is the “Boss” 
enterprise with motor. On the wall is the 
steam air compressor and in the right fore- 
ground the cooking vats. The whole makes 
a convenient, economical and thoroughly 
modern equipment for sausage making, with 
fine sanitary conditions predominating. 


———e—_ — 


BRECHT BY-PRODUCT MACHINERY. 


An opinion entirely erroneous seems to 
have gained credence among the smaller 
packers that the utilization of by-products 
is not applicable to their establishments. 
This idea is absurd, No packing 
house nor abattoir is too small to make a 


meat mixer with 
left foreground is 
stuffer with “Boss” 


however. 


profitable disposition of its by-products. 
Yard manures, blood, fats, bone and tank 
waters, casings and hog hair all have high 
market values or valuable properties, and 


should be utilized or recovered. 

The Brecht Company, of St. Louis, Mo.., 
makes a specialty of manufacturing machin- 
ery and apparatus to properly operate all 
such by-products and produce them at the 


least cost in marketable form. Their steam, 


direct heat and stick dryers, constructed 
especially for drying the tankage, hair, 
blood, bene and stick, embody the very 
latest designs in drying engineering. Their 
vertical -dryers, fo? smaller ‘packers and 


renderers “méet’ with ready salé because of 
the “ZenéFally~ Siibstaitttal “ConstFilctiory,* éspe- 
cially on account of the removable bottom 
head which may be easily replaced after the 
dryer has been in operation for three or 
four years, giving practically a new machine 
at a very small cost. Their standard hori- 
zontal steam dryer, rigidly con- 
structed with adjustable agitator arms and 
reversible shell, gives practically four dryers 


agitator 





OF SCHELL PROVISION 


for the cost of one. Their improved rotary 
vacuum dryer presents a machine which re- 
quires a minimum amount of horse power 
and on which the maintenance cost is prac- 
tically nothing. This dryer contains no 
agitating arms and may be operated under 
vacuum or atmospheric pressure. All of the 
Brecht steam dryers are built to be operated 
under vacuum if desired. Direct heat dry- 
ers manufactured by the Brecht Company 
are of the direct contact type, and they 
prove highly practical and most economical 


pan et) aT: as 
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CO.’S PLANT. 


in operation for the drying of packinghouse 
tankage and fish scrap. 

The Brecht Company make a specialty of 
evaporators for the concentration of tank 
waters and glue liquors. For tank waters, 
on aecount of the destructive nature of the 
organie acids contained, their evaporators 
are built entirely of cast iron, which metal 
is not materially affected, hence will stand 
continued use for years. For glue liquors 
and gelatine they manufacture a_ special 
type of evaporator with a cast iron shell 
and copper tubes, placed either vertically or 
horizontally, according to the nature of the 
work. 
their 
hydraulic presses and casing cleaning ma- 
chines, etc., are well known. There is no 
machine used by the packinghouses and 
rendering plants of the United States more 
highly recommended than those manufac- 
tured by the Brecht Company of St. Louis. 

If you do not utilize all your possible by- 
products write the Brecht Company at St. 
Louis, Mo., for their catalogue descriptive 
of by-product machinery and apparatus, and 
it will be mailed you. 


Like their dryers and evaporators, 


ARCTIC ICE MACHINE COMPANY SALES. 


The Arctic Ice. Machine Company, Canton, 


Ohio, reports installations of ice-making and 
has just been placed in operation. 


refrigerating machinery since its last ney 
as follows: 

Leslie Ice, Light & Power Company, 
lie, Ark., 
using Aretic-Pownall shell cooler in freezing 
tank. 

Simonds Manufacturing Company,. Fitch- 
Mass., 15-ton Arctic horizontal double- 
single acting ammonia compressor and com- 
plete high side for use in tempering steel: 

Dragoo Bros., Smithfield, W. Va., Arctic 
Junior complete installation for 3 tons re- 


Lés- 


burg, 


complete 20-ton ice-making plant _ 


frigerating capacity for their general store. 

F. Reimer, Lenox, Ia., 3-ton Arctic Junior 
refrigerating equipment for use in his meat 
market. 

The Yolo Brewing Company, Woodland, 
Cal., 61-inch Duplex vertical single-acting 
Arctic Junior refrigerating machine. 

Shawnee Refrigerating Company, Xenia, 
Ohio, complete 25-ton ice-making plant oper- 
ated by Arctic double-single acting horizon- 
tal ammonia compressor using the Arctic- 


Pownall shell type flooded system in the ice- 
making tanks. 

H. Barthelman, Kamm’s Corners, Ohio, 
complete 3-ton refrigerating plant operated 
by vertical single-acting Arctic Junior re- 


frigerating machine for refrigerating his 
dairy products. 
Simon Packing Company, Youngstown, 


Ohio, complete 35-ton refrigerating plant 
operated by Arctic horizontal double-single 
acting ammonia compressor for packing- 
house purposes. 

St. Regis Hotel, Winnipeg, Canada, 10-ton 
refrigerating machine for hotel use. 

St. Charles Hotel, Winnipeg, Canada, 10- 
ton refrigerating machine for hotel use. 

Arctic Ice Company, New Brunswick, N. J., 
complete 35-ton Arctic ice plant using Arctic- 
Pownall shell cooler tanks. 

Wenzell Bros., Wheeling, W. Va., 8-ton i, 
frigerating plant for meat market. A 

E. Beaumont, Sioux City, Ia., 2-ton ref 
erating plant for meat market using , 
Junior compressor. . 

G. Grossman, Mason City, Ia., Arctic Junifor 
vertical machine, 6-ton refrigerating capacity, 
for meat market use. 

Bert Vilas, Madrid, Ia., 3-ton refrigerating 
using Arctic Junior for meat market. 

Alliance Sanitary Milk Company. Alliance, 
Ohio, 250-gallon ice cream hardening room 
equipment Arctic-Pownall brine cooler. 

Klein Ice Creamery, Ironton, Ohio, Aretic 
Junior vertical machine 6-ton refrigerating 
capacity for creamery use. 

Wyatt Bros.’ meat market, Trenton, Utah, 
Arctic Junior vertical machine, 6-ton refriger- 
ating capacity for meat market use. 

C. L. Percival Company, Des Moines, Ia., 
l-ton refrigerating machine with complete 
high-pressure side for use at the Iowa State 
Fair, to be held in Des Moines this fall. 

C. L. Percival Company, Des Moines, Towa, 
3-ton refrigerating machine with complete 
high-pressure side for use at the Iowa State 
Fair, to be held in Des Moines this fall. 

C. L. Percival Company, Des Moines, Iowa, 
6-ton refrigerating machine with complete 
high-pressure side for use at the Iowa State 
Fair, to be held in Des Moines this fall. 

Fred Fisch Brewery, Roger City, Mich., 
complete 15-ton refrigerating plant with all 
auxiliary apparatus, including beer coolers, 
ete., for his brewery. 

Gray & White Company, Tiffin, Ohio, com- 
plete 10-ton refrigerating plant using Arctic 
double-single acting ammonia compressor for 
their provision storage. 

The Waynesville Coal & Ice Company, 
Waynesville, N. C., one 10-ton Arctic-Pownall 
ice-making tank cooled with the Arctic-Pow- 
nall shell brine cooler system. 

The Arctic water-cooling plant of the Fifth 
Avenue and Wood Street Corporation, used in 
the office building owned by that company, 


Gay & Orr Ice and Coal Company, Os a, 


“Ark., have jusf recently. placed: in ‘opera’ 


their 15-tonAtctic-Pownall raw water ine. 
making system. The operation of this ingtal-. 
lation was slightly delayed, due to the serious 
floods experienced along the Mississippi River 
while the plant was being installed, but com- 
pletion was accomplished in time for the be- 
ginning of the year’s business. 

S. F. Wefler, Massillon, Ohio, saloon and 
restaurant, Arctic Junior 3-ton. 

West Penn Powder Company, Tunnelton, 
Pa., 3-ton refrigerating for cooling water in 
powder plant. 
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ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


NEW CORPORATIONS. 


Roanoke, Tex.—W. P. Davis, J. T. Foster 
and others have incorporated the Roanoke 
Creamery Company with a capital stock of 
$4,400. 

Charlotte, N. C—The Improved Dairy 
Company has been incorporated by S. J. 
Millin, G. B. Anderson and J. Bynum. The 
capital stock is $10,000. 

ICE NOTES. 

Paintsville, Ky.—J. C. Ramey will install 
a 10-ton ice plant here. 

Macon, Ga.—The Southern Ice and Coal 
Company will expend $50,000 in enlarging 
its ice plant. 

Maysville, Ky.—The Maysville Ice Com- 
pany will build a cold storage addition to 
its ice plant. 

Corsicana, Tex.—The Consumers’ Ice and 
Cold Storage Company will install a 50 or 
60-ton ice plant. 

Easton, Md.—The Palace Skating Rink is 
to be remodeled and equipped as an ice fac- 
tory by George M. Wilson. 

Easton, Pa.—The Easton Merchants’ Ice 
Company is being organized by the grocers 
and other business men of this place. 

Tampa, Fla.—The new ice plant of the 
Crystal Ice Company, with a capacity of 60 
tons, was put in operation last week. 

Bangor, Me.—The Bangor State Hospital 
will shortly award the contract for its new 
cold-storage building. Bids for the cold- 
storage plant will be opened later. 

Cincinnati, O.—The Cincinnati Ice Com- 
pany has received title to the Butterfield 
holding on Twelfth street, adjoining on Plum 
street. It is proposed to erect in the future 
a building to contain offices, ete., and an ice 
plant. 





———— 


THREE-YEAR-OLD EGGS WHOLESOME. 

In spite of many State laws putting a 
limit of six, nine or twelve months to the 
time for which food products may be stored, 
New Jersey’s State Board of Health has re- 
leased a carload of canned frozen eggs, 
which had been in cold storage for three 
years, as healthful and wholesome and in 
no way deleterious to public health. The 
eggs in question have been held during a 
long legal battle to upset a decision ob- 
tained by government agents in their tests 


ICE HANDLING 
MACHINERY 


For Natural and Manufactured 
ICE PLANTS 


Fconomical—Efficient 


Let Us Recommend 5 
the Proper Equipment i 
for Your Needs 


Catalogs 

















HUDSON, N. Y. 


BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGS, ILL. 








in March, 1911, from the United States Cir- 
cuit Court condemning the eggs as unfit for 
food. The eggs were packed by the Sey- 
mour Packing Company at Topeka, Kan., 
for the H. J. Keith Company, according to 
a patented formula (containing 10 per cent. 
sugar) for a special customer, fully in- 
formed as to the ingredients, in the summer 
of 1910. They were stored with the Mer- 
chants’ Refrigerating Company in Jersey 
City. Samples were taken from a few cans 
by government agents on February 10, 1911, 
shipped to Washington on February 14, 
turned over to government chemists the next 


day and a part sent to Philadelphia on 
March 7. On these tests the goods were 
condemned. The H. J. Keith Company con- 


tested the condemnation, and the case was 
tried in the United States Circuit Court at 
Trenton, where Judge Cross dismissed the 
libel after hearing a great mass of conflict- 
ing testimony, declaring that “The govern- 
ment has not therefore sustained the burdeu 
of proof which rested upon it, but on the 
contrary, the greater weight of all the testi- 
mony given is with the claimant and not 
with the government.” 

The case was carried by the government 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals where, upon 
an opinion handed down by Judge Buffing- 
ton the decision of the lower court was re- 
versed, but this decision was annulled by the 
United States Supreme Court to which the 
case was appealed by the H. J. Keith Com- 
pany, and the eggs, except such as have been 
frittered away in the multiplicity of tests, 
have remained in the warehouse since they 
were first placed there in 1910. 

Early this spring the H. J. Keith Com- 
pany applied to the New Jersey State Board 
of Health for permission to remove the eggs, 
and after more tests including making and 
eating cakes and pies from the eggs in com- 
parison with fresh eggs wherein the official 
tasters could not distinguish between food 
made of the one and the other, the State 


Board of Health released the eggs and they 
bave presumably gone into general consump- 
tion. 

The importance of the case lies in the 
proving that length of storage alone has 
nothing to do with the question of the con- 
dition of the product stored, and should not 
be made the supreme test of fitness for 
consumption. Poor eggs stored a week 
might be unwholesome, while good eggs may 
sometimes, at least, stay frozen for a year 
or even three and still be good food. The 
best test is the quality of the. food at the 
time it is desired to take it from storage 
and put it on the market, and that condi- 
tion is a question of fact easily demon- 


strable one way or the other. Not time, 

but condition is of prime importance. 

CALCULATING REFRIGERATION’ RE- 
QUIRED.* 


While the capacity of refrigerating ma- 
chines is generally expressed in terms of the 
effect produced by the melting of a certain 
amount of ice per day, we suggest that in 
meeting the average customer it is prefer- 
able to state the machine capacity per hour 
instead of per day, since this immediately 
suggests the possibility of running the ma- 
chine as many hours as may be necessary to 
produce the effect required. For instance, a 
machine that will produce 21 pounds of ice 
melting effect per hour may fulfill the re- 
quirements of particular case in 5 
hours, producing 105 pounds of ice melting 
effect in that time, whereas if this machine 


some 


were referred to as having (21 x 24) ~ 2,000 
lbs, — 4-ton capacity per day the customer 


would immediately think of it as too large 
for his requirements. This plan, of course, 
involves the use of a brine storage tank to 
maintain the proper degree of refrigeration 
when the machine is not running. 

~ °F rom the Report of the Committee on Refrigera- 


tion of the National Electric Light Association, Chi- 
cago Convention, June, 1913. 
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Everybody Will Tell 
You that the 


FRICK 


Send tor our Catalogue on Refrigeration—It may be our Ammonia 
Catalogue is what you need. No matter what you require 
for refrigeration you can get it quick trom 


FRICK COMPANY :: Waynesboro, Pa. 


Refrigerating 
Machine is 
the best you 
can buy— 
everything 
considered. 
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IN AMMONIA 


your plant so surely as 
ladened with organic impurities. 


AMMONIA 


and purified. 


PURITY IS ESSENTIAL 


For nothing will reduce the profits of 
Ammonia 


BOWER BRAND ANHYDROUS 


is made from pure Aqua Ammonia of 
our own production, thoroughly refined L0G ANSMLMG: Unive’ leon wees. 


Send for Free Book 


ATLANTA: Manufacturers’ Warehouse Co. 

BALTIMORE: Joseph S. Wernig Transfer Co. 

BOSTON: 120 Milk St., Chas. P. Duffee. 

BUFFALO: Keystone Transfer Co, 

CHICAGO: F. C. Schapper, Westerlin & Camp- 
bell Co. 

CINCINNATI: The Burger Bros. Co. 

CLEVELAND: General Cartage & Storage Co., 
Henry Bollinger. 

DETROIT: Riverside Storage & Cartage Co., 
Newman Bros., Inc. 

DALLAS: Oriental Oil Co. 

HAVANA: O. B. Cintas. 

HOUSTON: Texas Warehouse Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS: Railroad Transfer Co. 

JACKSONVILLE: St. Elmo W. Acosta. 

KANSAS CITY: Crutcher Warehouse Co. 

LIVERPOOL: Peter R. McQuie & Son. 


LOUISVILLE: Louisville Public Warehouse Co. 


MILWAUKEE: Central Warehouse. 


B. B. AMMONIA may be obtained from the following: 


MEMPHIS: Patterson Transfer Co. 

MEXICO, D. F.: Ernst O. Heinsdorf. 

NEWARK: Brewers’ & Bottlers’ Supply Co. 

NEW ORLEANS: Chas. F. Rantz. 

NEW YORK: Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co., Shipley Construction & Supply Co, 

NORFOLK: Nottingham & Wrenn Co. 

OKLAHOMA CITY: O. K. Transfer & Storage 


0. 

PITTSBURGH: Pennsylvania Transfer Co. 

PROVIDENCE: Rhode Island Warehouse Co. 

ROCHESTER: Shipley Construction & Supply Co. 

SALT LANE CITY: Utah Soap Co, 

ST. LOUIS: Vilsbry-Becker Engineering & Sup- 
ply Co. 

ST. PAUL: R. B. Whitacre & Co. 

SAN ANTONIO: Oriental Oil Co. 

SAN FRANCISCO: United Iron. Works. 

SAVANNAH: Benton Transfer Co. 

SPOKANE: United Iron Works. 

SEATTLE: United Iron Works. 

TOLEDO: Moreton Truck & Storage Co. 

WASHINGTON: Littlefield, Alvord & Co. 








HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING CO., 29th St. and Gray’s Ferry Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Refrigerating Requirements of Boxes. 


The figures used in determining the size 
ef refrigerating machine required for given 
work ordinarily give the result very much 
too small. Figures determined as followed 
will check very well with practice: Heat en- 
ters refrigerated compartments, (1) through 
the walls, (2) in warm goods, (3) by the in- 
terehange of air with the outside through 
the opening of doors and by air leaks, since 
and immedi- 
ately flows out when a door is opened, (4) 


the cooled air is the heavier 
from lamps or the heat of the bodies of the 
workers, (5) from any change of state oe- 
curring in the goods such as freezing, fer- 
menting, ete. 

rooms 


these 
analyzed 


In large various sources of 
heat 


smail 


should be separately. In 
hotel, 
kitchen, domestic refrigerators, etc., a rough 
that 


elaborate analysis allows a certain number 


refrigerators,:as, for instance, 


rule is quite as accurate as a more 
of B. t. u. per cu. ft. of refrigerated space per 
24 hours. This amount varies with the char- 
acter and location of the box, the nature of 
its insulation, the temperature desired, and 
so on. It will be seen that the insulation, 
while of great 

means the only 


class of boxes. 


importance, is not by any 
this 
For domestic boxes held be- 
Fahr. allow 300 B. t. u. 
per cu, ft. of refrigerator per 24 hours. For 


important factor in 


tween 35° and 50 
boxes in hotel and restaurant kitchens allow 


600. or even 900 B. t. u. in 


and where low temperatures are required. 


extreme cases 
For butchers’ coolers or large storage boxes 
in hotels, ete., allow 200 to 250 B. t. u. per 
cu. ft. per 24 hours. A check on the above 
figures for the larger type of boxes and re- 


frigerated rooms may be found in John 
Levey’s little book, “Refrigeration Memo- 


randa,” 

With small machines it is necessary to al- 
low a greater capacity of machine for a 
given size of box than with large, since in 
the latter one can always throw a large part 
of the capacity to any given box where spe- 
cial need may exist, whereas to do this with 
the small machine would almost certainly 
rob some other box, if indeed there happen 
another. 


termine with 


to be It is never possible to de- 


mathematical certainty ex- 
actly how much refrigeration is required for 
a given case. It is best to allow for this 
fact and be sure that the machine is amply 
large. 


Where an existing ice-cooled box is to be 


WATCH PAGE 48 


FOR BARGAINS 








Buying 
Refrigerating 
Machines 


A Matter of 
Confidence 


Business today is done largely 
on the basis of Confidence. In 
the selection of a Refrigerating 
Machine, price is only one 
of the many _ considerations. 
Workmanship and durability are 
very important items. So also 
are design and _ construction. 
But the most important feature, 
we believe, is the source from 
which you procure the Machine. 

Our years of experience, our 
increasing sales, and the suc- 
cess attained by our machines is 
ample assurance that your con- 
fidence in us will not be mis- 
placed. 

You take no chances in buy- 
ing YORK Machines — made 
right in the beginning—then 
fully guaranteed. 


York Manufacturing 


Company 
York, Pa. 


Branches in all Principal Cities 

















This is a Contract 


| 
| We invite users ot | 


| 


Refrigerator Doors 
and Windows 


who are contemplating erec- 
tion or remodelling plants to 
write us for 


Sample Door and Frame | 


COMPLETE 





We will forward it to size 
required. If it is not satisfac- 
tory from every standpoint to 
YOU in style, workmanship, 
efficiency and plan, it is YOUR 
PROPERTY WITHOUT 
CHARGE or any obligation 
to us whatever. 


Jones Cold Store Door Co. 
HAGERSTOWN, MD., USA. | 
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CHICAGO PLANT OF ARMOUR AND COMPANY. .,RATED CAPACITY, 2,750 TONS REFRIGERATION DAicY. 


ae the immense packing plants of Armour and Company we use only 

the Armour brand of Anhydrous Ammonia. We offer you the 
same brand and the same quality with our guarantee that it is abso- 
lutely pure and dry-free from all foreign substances and non-condens- 
ible gases. We test every drum before shipping. We send it to you 
subject to your test before using. Stocks carried at all prominent ship- 
ping points. 


Owned and Operated by 
ARMOUR: COMPANY 


The Armour Ammonia Works, Chicago, Ill. 


duce the temperature actually obtained with 





cooled mechanically one check upon the size the average will be well above them, there- 


of machine required is the 
used. This check is 
other, however, 


amount of ice 
apt than any 
to lead to erroneous conclu- 


more 


sions unless the figures are properly an- 
alyzed. The following method, while appar- 


ently cumbersome, gives good results: 


(1) Determine the ice consumption for the 


fore, 


contrary, figure on 


unless positive assurance is had to the 
55 to 60° 
average temperature, 


Fahr. as the 


(3) Calculate the heat inflow through the 


insulation with a temperature of 55° 


in the 


box and with the average summer tempera- 


ture outside. (The latter may be taken at 


ice must, therefore, be of larger rated ca- 
pacity than that indicated by the actual 
consumption. How much larger can be 
determined by the above method. 

(4) A further fact to be taken into ac- 
count in determining the proper size of ma- 
chine is that temperatures obtainable with 


ice 


hottest month of a year. This will give the about 80° Fahr.) ice are not satisfactory. If they were satis- 


average ice consumption for this month. The difference between the heat inflow factory, the greatest reason for putting in 

(2) Determine accurately the average tem- through the insulation and the total actu- cooling machinery would be done away with. 
perature that is secured in the box with ice. elly absorbed by melting of the ice is the Where 55° are obtained by ice, 35 to 45° will 
This will usually be from 55 to 65° Fahr. amount entering the box from other sources be required with mechanical cooling and the 
It is commonly stated to be anywhere from than through the insulation. This access of machine size must be further increased in 


40 to 45°, but these figures are so seldom heat ordinarily occurs during the daytime the ratio of the temperature’ differences be- 


ebtained as practically to warrant the state- hours only; i. e., when the box is being tween average summer temperatures and 
ment that they are never reached. Even opened, since at night the box will remain 25°, and average summer temperatures and 
if they are secured at all with a full ice closed. A5°. 


chamber and the box closed for long periods, A machine of sufficient capacity to pro- (To be continued.) 













KEEP YOUR EYE ON 


The Zaremba Patent Evaporator 


For TANKWATER and GLUE. , bal 
Built in all sizes from 100 to 10,000" gallons*Per hour me eae 
We offer, not the exceltence of yesterdays, | but the excellence of suited 
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THE WISE PACKER investigates and buys from 
ZAREMBA COMPANY Buffalo, N. Y. 


(New York Office, 708 Singer Annex) 
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PROVISIONS AND LARD 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


All articles under this head are quoted by the barrel, except lard, which is quoted by the hundredweight in tierces, pork and beef by the 


Markets Weak—Liquidation Active—Live 
Stock Movement Heavy — Weights 
Lighter—Drought Conditions Increasing 
Movement—Feed Crop Seriously Dam- 
aged. 

The product markets have shown decided 
weakness again the past week, and prices 
have broken steadily. From the high point 
pork has declined about $1.50 per barrel. 
Lard has declined steadily, and is off about a 
cent a pound, and ribs also about a cent a 
pound. The the market has 
been partly due to speculative liquidation, 
but has also been influenced by the fear that 
the feed-crop situation will cause heavy mar- 
ketings of livestock. 

Reports from the southwest claim that al- 
ready this condition is evident, and that the 
country is forced to sell livestock, not so 
much on account of the lack of, feed, as on 
account of the lack of water for the stock. 
The conditions are such that the situation 
in the southwest is growing worse instead of 
better, and influence on the 
movement of livestock is extremely problem- 
atical. 


weakness in 


the possible 


During the past week the receipts of hogs 
at Kansas City were 49,000, against ‘26,000 
last year; the Omaha receipts were 55,000, 
against 40,000, while the St. Louis receipts 
were only 32,000, against 36,000. The Kan- 
City cattle were 56,000, 
against 48,000 last year, and at St. Louis the 
receipts were 25,900, against 30,000 last year. 

The price of hogs has weakened on the 
movement, and with the possibility of larger 
receipts, the market is somewhat uncertain 
and irregular. For the past week the aver- 
age price of hogs at Chicago was $8.50, 
against $8.90 the previous week, and $8.90 
last year; the price of cattle was $8.25, com- 
pared with $8.60 a year ago. What the in- 
fluence is likely to be on the price of live- 
stock temporarily, with the forced marketing 


sas receipts of 


barrel or tierce and hogs by the hundredweight. 


of stock, is difficult to foretell, but any in- 
crease in the movement will be likely to 
have considerable influence on values. 

In regard to the situation in Kansas, the 
Governor of the state claims that there has 
been enough feed-stuff raised this year to 
supply all the stock in the state, but the 
serious question is stock-water. During the 
week just passed there have been rains in 
Nebraska, Iowa, and throughout a consid- 
erable portion of the Ohio valley states. The 
rains in some sections have been heavy, and 
in others only light, but: ‘the situation has 
been improved. The question as to the total 
feed-stuffs .supply is, 


me 


naturally, attracting 
the attention of everyone. At present wheat 
is selling in Chicago for about 87c. for 60 
pounds, corn at 72¢c. for 56 pounds, and oats 
at 42c. for 32 pounds. This brings the ques- 
tion of grain values, pound for pound, very 
close together, and in some sections corn is 
selling for more in the country than either 
wheat. or oats, and it will undoubtedly be a 
fact that there will be a great substitution 
of feed-stuffs this year. 

With the middle of August practically at 
hand, and the drought unbroken in the south- 
west, the situation is rather serious for the 
fall supply of rough feed-stuffs. Neverthe- 
less, every effort will undoubtedly be made to 
gather and conserve feed-stuffs in every man- 
ner possible, and great care will have to be 
used in feeding the grain raised, in order to 
eke out the supply. 

The question of the supply of hogs in the 
country is still a rather uncertain one. The 
movement of hogs to market and the pack- 
ing shows a total a little in excess of last 
year to date, but there has been no material 
increase in the total supply. A prominent 
packer was quoted a few days ago as saying 
that he believed there would be a good sup- 
ply of hogs this fall and winter, but he was 
doubtful if the supply of cattle would be 


equal to the demand, and looked for the 
maintenance of high cattle prices, although 
hog prices might be influenced by the move- 
ment, 

The question of the distribution of hog 
products, ‘and the effect on business of the 
serious damage to the feed-stuffs crop in the 
southwest is a factor not to be overlooked. 
If the country has less stuff to sell it will, 
correspondingly, be able to buy less, and al- 
ready it is claimed that in some cases orders 
for merchandize are being influenced by the 
conditions. 

The stocks of product are not large, and 
so far there has been a fairly steady distribu- 
tion, both for domestic and export accounts. 
The demand for meats, at home and abroad, 
is good, notwithstanding the’ high prices, and 
there is very slow accumulation in stocks. 
The stock of lard has accumulated more rap- 
idly than the stock of meats. Recently there 
has been a sharp reaction in values, which 
may affect the distribution to some extent, 
while the recent relatively high price for 
compound lard may be a factor in increasing 
the consumption of hog lard. 

Hog packing ‘for week ending August 9 was 
reported at 491,000, against 390,000 the previ- 
ous week, and 350,000 last year; since March 
1 total is 11,514,000, against 11,250,000 last 
year. 

LARD.—There has been a sharp reaction in 
spot values, with a very small trade. De- 
mand has been at a standstill, and with the 
sharp break in western contracts the spot 
market has been unsettled and weak on small 
trading. City steam, 10%c.; Middle West, 
$11@11.10; Western, $11.25; refined, Conti- 
nent, $11.80; South American, $12.60; Brazil, 
kegs, $13.60; compound lard, 10@10%4c. 

PORK.—The market has been dull and 
trading has been very small, due to the weak- 
ness at packing centers and the larger re- 
ceipts of hogs. Mess is quoted at $23@23.50; 
clear, $20.50@22.50; family, $24.50@26.50. 

BEEF.—The market is quiet, with stocks 
very light, but demand is equally small and 
trading is in small lots. Quoted: Family, 
$20@22; mess, $18@19; packet, $19@20; ex- 
tra Indian mess, $28@3v. 





| SEE PAGE 39 FOR LATER MARKETS. | 
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EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 

Exports of hog products from New York 
reported up to Wednesday, August 13, 1913: 

BACON.—Amsterdam, Holland, 12,500 lbs.; 
Colon, Panama, 3,158 lbs.; Gibraltar, Spain, 
10,016 lbs.; Genoa, Italy, 305,606 Ibs.; Hull, 
England, 38,340 lbs.; Havana, Cuba, 37,429 
lbs.; London, England, 5,088 lbs.; Liverpool, 
England, 313,607 Ilbs.; Marseilles; France, 
5.313 lbs.; Naples, Italy, 15,084 lbs.; New- 
castle, England, 15,632 Ibs.; Rio Janeiro, 
Brazil, 10,340 lbs.; Rotterdam, Holland, 25,352 


lbs.; St. Johns, N. F., 1,200 Ibs.; Santiago, 
Cuba, 69,279 lbs.; Southampton, England, 
8,511 lbs.; Tampico, Mexico, 11,984 Ibs.; 


Trieste, Austria, 1,200 lbs.; Tunis, Algeria, 
1.530 lbs. 

HAM.—Ciudad Bolivar, Venezuela, 617 lbs.; 
Colon, Panama, 3,618 lIbs.; Havana, Cuba, 
23,250 Ibs.; Kingston, W. I., 712 lbs.; Liver- 
pool, England, 775,974 lbs.; Montego Bay, 


W. L., 698 lbs.; Maracaibo, Venezuela, 6,522 
lbs.; Port au Prince, W. I., 977 lbs.; Puerto 
Plata. S. D., 7,321 lbs.; St. Johns, N. F., 


6,192 lbs.; Santiago, Cuba, 34,721 lbs.; South- 
ampton, England, 97,520 lbs.; Trinidad, W. L., 
1,850 lbs.; Tampico, Mexico, 1,923 lbs.; Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, 1,610 Ibs. 


LARD.—Algoa Bay, Africa, 6,555 Ibs.; 
Aberdeen, Scotland, 17,750 lbs.; Bordeaux, 
France, 104,767 lbs.; Cartagena, Venezuela, 


137 lbs.; Colon, Panama, 4,493 lbs:; Dantzig, 
Germany, 98,086 lbs.; Gibraltar, Spain, 2,800 


Ibs.; Genoa, Italy, 23,200 lbs.; Guayaquil, 
Ecuador, 2,500 lbs.; Hamburg, Germany, 
1,639,307 lbs.; Havana, Cuba, 18,430 Ilbs.; 


Havre, France, 29,164 lbs.; Hull, England, 
245,720 lbs.; Koenigsberg, Germany, 132,830 
Ibs.; London, England, 100,847 lbs.; Liverpool, 
England, 730,958 lbs.; Leith, Scotland, 44,537 
Ibs.; Manchester, England, 154,168 lbs.; Mar- 
seilles, France, 18,882 lbs.; Montego Bay, W. 
I., 1,236 lbs.;| Maracaibo, Venezuela, 10,330 
Ibs.; Naples, Italy, 25,250 lbs.; Newcastle, 
England, 12,700 lbs.; Port Limon, C. R., 1,000 
lbs.; Puerto Plata, S. D., 43,611 lbs.; Port au 
Prince, W. I., 41,036 lbs.; Rotterdam, Hol- 
land, 622,726 lbs.; Rio Janeiro, Brazil, 5,311 


Ibs.; Southampton, England, 66,500 Ibs.; 
Sierre Leone, Africa, 18,627 lbs.; Singapore, 
Straits Settlement, 26,625 lbs.; Santiago, 


Cuba, 200,756 lbs.; Stettin, Germany, 408,433 
Ibs.; Trieste, Austria, 3,360 lbs.; Trinidad, 
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W. I., 74,528 lbs.; Tampico, Mexico, 6,592 lbs.; 
Tumaco, Colombia, 20,236 lbs.; Turks Island, 
W. I., 1,726 lbs.; Vera Cruz, Mexico, 18,388 
lbs. 

LARD OIL.—Algoa Bay, Africa, 117 gals.; 
Hull, England, 63 bbls. 

PORK.—Hull, England, 6 bbls.; Hamburg, 
Germany, 75 bbls.; Havre, France, 25 bbls.; 
Kingston, W. I., 45 bbls.; Liverpool, England, 
41 tes.; London, England, 40 bbls.; Montego 
3ay, W. I., 70 bbls.; Puerto Plata, S. D., 41 
bbls.; Port Antonio, W. I., 5 tes.; Port au 
Prince, W. I., 49 bbls., 5 tes.; Sierre Leone, 
Africa, 10 bbls.; St. Johns, N. F., 332 bbls.; 
Trinidad, W. I., 224 bbls., 89 tes.; Turks 
Island, W. I., 7 bbls. 

SAUSAGE.—Bordeaux, France, 50  bxs.; 
Gibraltar, Spain, 110 pa.; Trinidad, W. L., 
25 pa. : 

EXPORTS OF BEEF PRODUCTS. 

Exports of beef products from New York 
reported up to Wednesday, August 13, 1913: 

BEEF.—Algoa Bay, Africa, 35 bbls., 15 tes.; 
Curacao, Leeward Islands, 6 bbls., 5 tes.; Ham- 
burg, Germany, 50 bbls.; Liverpool, England, 
125 tes.; Montego Bay, W. I., 27% bbls., 7 
tes.; Puerto Plata, S. D., 10 bbls.; Port au 
Prince, W. I., 7 bbls.; Rotterdam, Holland, 
25 tes.; St. Johns, N. F., 165 bbls.; Trinidad, 
W. I., 23 bbls., 23 tes. 

FRESH MEAT.—Colon, Panama, 
lbs.; Liverpool, England, 38,975 lbs. 

OLEO OIL.—Hamburg, Germany, 555 tes.; 
Liverpool, England, 225 tes.; London, Eng- 
land, 150 tes.; Rotterdam, Holland, 1,615 
tes.; Vera Cruz, Mexico, 25 tes. 

OLEOMARGARINE. — Curaeao, Leeward 
Islands, 1,958 lbs.; Montego Bay, W. I., 7,600 
lbs.; Port Antonio, W. I., 3,300 lbs.; Puerto 
Plata, S. D., 4,574 lbs.; Port au Prince, W. L, 
4.850 Ibs.; Port Barrios, C. A., 1,400 lbs.; 
Trinidad, W. I., 2,400 lbs.; Tumaco, Colom- 
bia, 1,440 lbs. 

TALLOW.—Liverpool, England, 64,212 lbs. ; 
London, England, 113,575 lbs.; Marseilles, 
France, 298,666 lbs.; Port au Prince, W. L., 
7,862 lbs.; Puerto Plata, S. D., 1,782 Ibs.; 
Tumaco, Colombia, 2,677 lbs. 

TALLOW OIL.—Newcastle, 
tes. 

TALLOW 
20,000 Ibs. 

TONGUE.—Hull, England, 75 bbls. 


260,215 


England, 18 


SCRAP. — Bristol, England, 





EXPORTS SHOWN 


Exports of commodities from New York 
day, August 7, 1913, as shown by Williams 


Oll Cotton 
Cake. oll. 

Steamer and Destination. Bags. Bbls. 
Raltic, Liverpool] ee 
Campania, Liverpool ae aoe 
Carmania, Liverpool 2300 .... 
Minnetonka, London 150 
Olympic, Southampton 
Othello, Hull 
Ibernian, Manchester 
Wells City, Bristol. 
California, Glasgow ma ae. 
Kaiserin Aug, Vict., Hamburg. ee 100 
Westerdyk, Rotterdam . 10000 
Lothian, Rotterdam 18415 
Vaderland, Rotterdam 4908 
Furtor, Rotterdam 3400 
Gothland, Antwerp 11738 
Berlin, Bremen na ail 3410 
Kronprinzess. Cecilie, Bremen. . ones 
Kristianiafjord, Baltic ape 60 
Chicago, Havre F 2200 
Sant’ Anna, Marseilles. . 45 
Verona, Mediterranean 

Total . 56916 470 





BY STEAMERS. 


to foreign ports for the week ending Thurs- 
& Terhune’s report, are as follows: 


Bacen 
seed and 
Butter. Hams. Tallow. Beef. Pork. Lard. 
Pkgs. joxes. Pkgs. Pkgs. Bbls. Tes. and Pkgs. 
1977 22 60 356 5068 
 , ao ae 275 3600 
ie , ae 235 1350 
Oo 50 me ncwes 424 
35 ’ 25 750 
495 22 5 997 4675 
10 e 440 3500 
oe 60 dipies 250 
884 50 135 250 
1505 2975 
ald 568 6063 
- 171 ssa naira acafane 
296 5 100 25 30 2100 
350 
—_ sig oe 100 
110 100 200 
a a a 100 275 
225 : 
5739 176 429 130 4866 31730 
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CANNED MEAT.—Algoa Bay, Africa, 
1,062 pa.; Batavia, Java, 299 cs.; Curacao, 
Leeward Islands, 60 cs.; Delagoa Bay, Africa, 
170 pa.; Genoa, Italy, 20 es.; Liverpool, Eng- 
land, 55 es.; London, England, 887 cs.; Mar- 
seilles, France, 65 cs.; Manchester, England, 
400 cs.; Maracaibo, Venezuela, 15 cs.: New- 
castle, England, 100 es.; Port Barrios, C. A., 
13 es.; Puerto Plata, S. D., 179 es.; Santiago, 
Cuba, 42 es.; St. Johns, N. F., 442 es.; South- 
ampton, England, 75 cs.; Trinidad, W. I., 38 
pa.; Tampico, Mexico, 25 pkgs. 





i? 
—_—— 


STILL TRYING ARGENTINE BEEF 

An experimental shipment of refrigerated 
beef from the Argentine to Washington. 
D. C., amounting to about 900,000 pounds, 
brought a cent a pound less than the home 
product. It came here via Liverpool from 
Kuenos Aires, there being no more direct 
shipping route available now, but if there 
could be big enough demand created the 
importers hope to have the meat come in 
direct to New York. The shipment was 
thirty-five days en route. A direct Buenos 
Aires-New York route would cut the time of 
transit to twenty-three days. The meat 
sold well, as have similar shipments to other 
cities, but averaged a cent or so under 
American beef. 

o, 


—Y—_—_ 


EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS 


Exports of hog products for the week ending August 
9, 1913, with comparative tables: 


PORK, BBLS. 











Week Week From 
ending ending Nov. 1, ’12, 
Aug. 9. Aug. 8, to Aug. 9, 

To— 1913. 1912. 1913. 
United Kingdom.. 100 360 13,917 
Continent ....... 15 66 9,308 
So. & Cen. Am.. 1,040 111 16,552 
West Indies .... 1,475 863 44,171 
Br. No. Am. Col.. 394 ese 12,273 
Other countries.. eeneme 18 47 
Co eer 3,024 1,418 96,268 

MEATS, LBS. 
United Kingdom.. 5,268,925 7,992,750 283,501,565 
Continent ....... 409,650 575,500 31,731,750 
So. & Cen. Am.. 144,500 135,475 4,584,900 
West Indies .... 123,675 322,400 8,393,704 
Br. No. Am. Col.. ecmiiian 109,275 
Other countries .. —....... 24,150 2,029,525 
Betal i cvccees 5,946,750 9,050,275 280,350,719 
LARD, LBS. 

United Kingdom... 3,786,372 4,502,500 213,640,260 
Continent ....... 2,233,674 2,561,400 187,287,719 
So. & Cen. Am... 638,210 719,500 21,155,109 
West Indies 401,292 1,337,750 29,126,286 
es ee ee Gs lscceeee = (i wees 664,625 
Other countries. . 21,900 37,000 1,556,406 
Total 7,181,448 9,158,150 453,480,405 


RECAPITULATION OF THE WEEK’S EXPORTS. 





Pork, bbis. Meats, lbs. Lard. Ibs. 
New York ...... 1,367 2,663,500 2,971,884 
ee Pere 35 569,250 1,021,980 
Philadelphia 42 128,000 2,000 
Baltimore a osee vaning 226,584 
New Orleans .... 1,580 226,000 £83,000 
ee Te ee 50,000 
Montreal ....... 2,360,000 1,346,000 
BEOUEIS cctbdecess 8 s800ne8 8 =| Badeces 20,000 
Total week ..... 3,024 5,946,750 7,181,248 
Previous week ., 2,064 ,040,850 9,663,851 
Two weeks ago.. 1,987 7,658,375 10,479,012 
Cor. week last y’r 1,418 9,050,275 9,158,150 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF BXPORTS. 












From Nov. 1, °12, Same time 
to Aug. 9, '13. last year. Decrease. 
Pose, . 106... ccevai 9,253,600 20,071,400 817,800 
Meats, lbs. .....280,350,719 312,971,767 32,621,048 
Bard, IB .cccws 453,430,405 462,315,905 8,885,500 
“fe 
OCEAN FREIGHTS. 
Glasgow Hamburg. 
Per Ton. Per 100 Ibs. 
Beef, per tierce 22/6 @22c. 
Ol Cake 16c. @2c. 
i ncectéepeeth 22/6 @32c. 
Lard, tierces 22/6 @32c. 
Ch 80/ 50c. 
Canned meats 22/6 82. 
Butter / We. 
Tallow 22/6 82e. 
Pork, per barrel ...... 20/ 22/6 @82e. 
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TALLOW, STEARINE, GREASE and SOAP 


TALLOW.—The market is not quite so 
firm during the past week as in the latter 
part of July and the early part of August, 
but no important declines were made. Hold- 
ing of values was due mainly to the light 
supplies, and the indisposition of owners of 
tallow to make concessions. The volume of 
business which passed was small. Seeming- 
ly, the break in lard and cottonseed oil took 
the edge from the market. The London cable 
did not encourage those who were on the 
verge of buying. At that center there were 
2,807 casks offered for sale, of which 1,509 
were taken at prices 3d. under those of the 
preceding week. As far as export inquiry in 
our market is concerned, it can be dismissed 
as a factor. Occasionally bids are reported 
for some of the better grades, but these are 
not sufficiently attractive to warrant serious 
consideration. Sentiment here is more mixed, 
but the belief prevails that consumers have 
only light to normal stocks, and this goes a 
long way toward stemming pessimism. 
Prime city tallow sold last at 6%4c., with city 
specials at 6%%c. Toward the close of the 
week, prime city was 64c. bid, and city spe- 
cials 6%4c. bid, with offerings at 7c. 

OLEO STEARINE.—An easier market is 
reported, due to the slack demand. Prices 
tule at about 10%4c., but predictions were 
made that the next sales would take place 
at about 1014c. Compounders appear to be 
out of the market, while offerings are fair. 

OLEO OIL.—The situation is still quiet. 
There is a small trade, but demand is light. 
Consumption abroad is being supplied by 
South American oil and vegetable fats, and 
demand for American oils is limited. Extras 
are quoted at New York at 12%c., and 68 
florins in Rotterdam. 

COCOANUT OIL.—Cables show no change. 
Stocks abroad are small, while demand is 
good and the offerings for shipment are mod- 





| SEE PAGE 39 FOR LATER MAREETS, 





erate. Copra supplies are not heavy and are 
very firmly held. Cochin, 13%4,@1l4e.; ship- 
ment, 11%,@12c.; Ceylon, 11@11%c.; ship- 
ments, 103%,@1le. 

CORN OIL.—The market has rallied a lit- 
tle, but trade is quiet. Prices are quoted at 
$6.65@6.70 in car lots. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


SOYA BEAN OIL.—Stocks are small and 
prices are firm, with light offerings. Spot is 
quoted at 6@6%c. 

PALM OIL.—The market has been quiet, 
with the tone irregular on the reaction in 
competing oils. Stocks are not heavy, how- 
ever, and there does not appear to be any 
pressure on the market. Prime red spot, 
74@7%e.; do, to arrive, 7@7%4c.; Lagos, 
spot, 73%,@7%c.; to arrive, 7c.; palm, kernel, 
11%c.; shipment, lle. 

NEATSFOOT OIL.—The market has been 
quiet the past week. Prices are steady and 
the offerings of crude are reported limited. 
Quotations: For 20 cold test, 97¢c.; 30 do., 
88ce.; 40 do., water white, 81@83c.; prime, 
64@66c.; low grade off yellow, 60c. 

GREASE.—The market is dull and rather 
irregular. The sharp break in lard and cot- 
tonseed oil has disturbed buyers and prices 
are largely nominal. Quotations are nominal, 
as follows: Yellow, 534@6c.; bone, 514@6c.; 
house, 542@5%e. 


———%e—-—— 


CHEMICALS AND SOAPMAKERS’ 
PLIES. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, August 13.—Latest quotations 
on chemicals and soapmakers’ supplies are as 
follows: 74 or 76 per cent. caustic soda, $1.60 
@1.75 basis 60 per cent.; 60 per cent. caustic 
soda, $1.90 per 100 Ibs.; 98 per cent. powdered 
caustic soda in bbls, 21%,@2%,c. per Ib.; 58 
per cent. soda ash, 80@90c. per 100 lbs. basis 
48 per cent.; 48 per cent. carbonate soda ash, 
95c. per 100 Ibs.; tale, 144@1%c. per Ib.; 
silex, $15/@20 per ton of 2,000 lbs.; marble 
flour, $8 per ton of 2,000 lbs.; silicate of soda, 
90c. per 100 Ibs.; chloride of lime in casks 
1t%c., and in bbls. 2c. per Ib.; carbonate of 
potash, 4@4%%c. per lb.; electrolytic caustic 
potash, 90@92 per cent. at 434 @5c. per Ib. 

Prime palm oil in casks, 7@74c. per Ib.; 
genuine Lagos palm oil in casks, 75%@7%¢e. 
per lb.; clarified palm oil in bbls., 734¢. per 
lb.; palm kernel oil in casks, 11@11%4e. per 
Ib.; green olive oil, 78c. per gal.; yellow olive 
oil, 82@85c. per gal.; green olive oil foots, 
74%,@7%5%c. per lb.; peanut oil, 65@75c. per 
gal.; Ceylon cocoanut oil, 11@11%e. per Ib.; 
Cochin cocoanut oil, 14c. per lb.; cottonseed 
oil, 9@9%%c. per Ib.; corn oil, 6.50@6.60c. per 
lb.; soya bean oil, 64,@6%4c. per lb.; prime 


SUP- 


city tallow, 6%4c. per lb.; house grease. 5%4,@ 

6c. per lb.; brown grease, 54 @5c. per Ib.; 

yellow packers’ grease, 5% @5%ce. per Ib. 
——- $0 


CHICAGO FERTILIZER MARKET. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from 
The Davidson Commission Co,) 

Chicago, August 13.—The market for ani- 
mal ammoniates continues extremely quiet, 
but the larger producers have raised their 
views to $2.65 for blood and $2.35 and 1¢ 
cents for regular ground tankage, and are in- 
clined to hold fairly firm at these prices, and 
claim they have done some little business’ on 
the advanced price, but as the inquiries and 
orders are for small lots only, there have 
hardly been sales enough to fix the price, and 
it is probable that some of the smaller pro- 
ducers would still sell at a shade less on bids. 

Low grades of tankage are also firmly held 
at some advance, and manufacturers of these 
have done some business for future at a little 
better prices than were ruling a few weeks 
ago. Outside packers’ tankage is in better 
demand, but offerings are very light, owing to 
many of these smaller operators having very 
largely reduced their killing of hogs and 
cattle on account of the uncertainty in prices 
of product. 

ee tis 
LIVESTOCK AND BEEF EXPORTS. 


Exports of livestock and dressed beef from 
United States and Canadian ports for the 
week ending August 9, 1913, are reported by 
Williams & Terhune as follows: 


Port. Cattle. Sheep. Beef. 
Pe SN MEE ocecccccoscucess 150 oa a 
PROG BOR ices 2c ccccccscccvees 150 _> — 
From Philadelphia ............. — oe a 
oe re — — — 
Po reer =: — _ 

TD. ccc cuccrocsveesosestedess 300 _ _ 
Total last week................. 505 —_ _— 

—_—_ 


FOREIGN COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE. 


New York, August 15.—Foreign commercial 
exchange rates were quoted today as follows: 
London— 

Bankers’ 60 days 

Demand sterling 


ececcevcvcce 4.8310@4.8325 
4. 4.8650 


Commercial, sight ........... @4.86% 
Paris— 

Commercial, 90 days..... 5.25 @5.254+-1-32 

Commercial, 60 days..... 5.284%4—1-16@5.23% 

Commercial, sight ...... 5.19% —1-16@5.19%—1-32 
Berlin— 

Commercial, 90 days.... 93% @ 93 13-16 

Commercial, 60 days.... ot @ 9% 1-16 

Commercial, sight ..... 94% @ 94 15-16 
Antwerp— 

Commercial, 60 days.... 5.26%—1-16@5.26\4 

Commercial, sight ..... @5.22% +1-32 
Amsterdam— 

Commercial, 60 days ..... 39 11-16@39 11-16+1-16 

Commercial, sight ....... @40 1-16—1-16 








Green Olive Oil Foots 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 
AND ALL OTHER SOAP MATERIALS 


WELCH, HOLME & CLARK CO. 
383 West St., New York 
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REINDEER FOR MEAT SUPPLIES? 


That our government department thinks 
seriously of reindeer as a source of meat sup- 
ply is shown by the statement of the Bureau 
of Education that “before very long we may 
draw a considerable part of our meat supply 
from the reindeer herds of Alaska.” 

The Bureau of Education has charge of all 
the Alaskan reindeer—the reindeer service in 
that Territory being part of the school sys- 
tem. 

Already considerable quantities of reindeer 
meat are being shipped to the United States 
from Alaska. A recent shipment from Nome 
to Seattle comprised 125 carcasses, bought by 
a cold storage company from Eskimo herd- 
ers, the total weight being 18,500 pounds. It 
found a ready market in Seattle at 25 to 
75 cents a pound, according to cut. 

This, however, is only the beginning. It is 
estimated by the bureau that there are in 
northern and western Alaska at least 400,000 
square miles of treeless country, worthless 
for agricultural purposes, which would fur- 
nish pasturage for 10,000,000 reindeer. Ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to be 
taken because of the money in the business, 
and undoubtedly our Arctic province will be- 
come in the not-distant future a browsing 
ground for herds of reindeer such as have 
never been seen anywhere in the world. 

The gnimals breed with astonishing rapid- 
ity. is estimated by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation. ‘that, at the present rate of increase, 
the number of reindeer in Alaska may be 

, expected to reach 2,000,000 within twenty- 
five years. 

How far this estimate is justified may be 


is sure 


judged by a brief reference to facts already 
accomplished. The first reindeer, 171 
number, brought to Alaska from 
Siberia by the revenue cutter Bear in 1892. 
Subsequent importations, during the three 
following years, brought the total up to 
1,280 head. In June, 1911 (later figures not 
obtainable), there were in Alaska 33,629 rein- 
deer. Of this 20,071 (or 60 per 
cent.), were native Eskimos, 
among whom they had been distributed by 
the government. Nearly 5,000 were owned 
by Lapps, and 3,951 were the property of 
the United States. The first Lapps were 
fetched to Alaska by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, to teach the Eskimo how to care for 
the reindeer. They liked the country and 
others have followed them. 

Reindeer meat in demand by. both 
whites and natives throughout Alaska. The 
skin, with its long hair, is the most satis- 
factory material for winter clothing. To the 
Eskimo, the reindeer is food, clothing, house, 
furniture, implements and _transpertation. 
Its milk and flesh furnish food. Its hide 
is ‘made into clothes, bedding, tent covers, 
harness, ropes and fishing lines. 


in 
were 


number, 
owned by 


is 


coyering for snowshoes. Its sinews are con- 
siete into strong thread. Its bones are 
soaked im seal oil and burned for fuel, and 
itsf horns are fashioned into various house- 
hold implements and weapons for hunting. 


The hard . 
skin of its forelegs supplies an admirable~~ 
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FLOYD & K STREETS. J gqyy SVILLE, Ky. US 


ORPORATED. 
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GREEN AND SWEET PICKLED MEATS. 
(Special Report to The Nationa] Provisioner from 
The Davidson Commission Co.) 

Chicago, August 13.—Quotations on green 
and sweet pickled meats, f. 0. b. Chicago, 

loose: 

Regular Hams—Green, 10@12 lbs. ave., 1414 


@14Y,c.; 12@14 lbs. ave., 13%@l4c.; 14@ 
16 lbs. ave., 1354@13%,4¢.;, 18@20 lbs. ave., 


135%@13%c. Sweet pickled, 10@12 lbs. ave., 
155, @15%4¢.; 12@14 lbs. ave., 153%4@15'4c.; 
14@16 Ibs. ave., 154% @1514¢.; 18@20 lbs. 
ave., 15@151,c. 

Skinned Hams—Green, 
145%@14%c.; 16@18 lbs. ave., 145%@14%c.; 
18@20 lbs. ave., 1454@14%4c.; 22@24 lbs. 
ave., 14%@14\%4c. Sweet pickled, 14@16 
lbs. ave., 164%,.@16%4c.; 16@18 lbs. ave., 161%4 
@16%%c.; 18@20 Ibs. ave., 16144,@16%%c.; 22@ 


14@16 lbs: ave., 


24 Ibs. ave., 16@16%e 

New York Shoulders—Green, 10@12 Ibs. 
ave., 101,@10%¢. Sweet pickled, 10@12 Ibs. 
ave., 103%, @l1le. 


Picnic Hams—Green, 5@6 lbs. ave., 
10%c.; 6@8 lbs. ave., 10@10'c.; 
ave., 93, @9%c.; 10@12 ‘Ths. ave., 9% @9%e. 
Sweet pickled, 5@6 lbs. ave., 10%@1014c.; 
6@8 lbs. ave., 10@10%c.; 8@10 lbs. ave., 9% 
@9%e.; 10@12 Ibs. ave., 93,@9%e. 

Clear Bellies—Green, 6@8 Ibs. ave., 17@ 
174%4c.; 8@10 Ibs. ave. 16@16%4c.; 10@12 
Ibs. ave., 15@15%4c.; 12@14 lbs. ave., 14@ 
1444¢.; 14@16 lbs. ave, 13%@1l4c. Sweet 
pickled, 6@8 Ibs. ave., 174@I17%c.; 
Ibs. ave., 1614%4@16%,¢.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 
@l1é5c.; 12@14 Ibs. ave.; 14@1414c.; 14@16 
Ibs, ave., 1334 @14c. 

——>—— 
ATLANTA COTTONSEED PRODUCTS. 
(Special Wire to The Wational Provisioner.) 

Atlanta, Ga., August 14.—September crude 
cottonseed oil is quoted 4714%,@48c.. Meal, 
$23.50@24, f. o. b. mills. Hills about $7@8, 
loose, f. o. b. mills. . F- 


104%@ 
8@10 Ibs. 


SOYA BEAN PRODUCTION LESS. 
(Continued from page 32.) 

Denmark, and Germany, and a 
comparatively small amount to Japan. Ship- 
ments to the latter country are made chiefly 
from South Manchuria via Dairen. 


Kingdom, 


The customs statistics show that the ex- 
portation of bean and hempseed oil amounted 
to $327,167 in 1912, against $351,154 in 1911. 
There are a great number of small ‘mills 
scattered throughout North Manchuria, but 
the crushing methods are extremely crude. 

One mill at Harbin refines oil from small 
native mills, so that the oil may be suitable 
for paint, obtaining the following prices per 
pound for the refined oil: Light color, first- 
grade, $0.072; second-grade, $0.07. Dark 
color, first-grade, $0.062; second-grade, $0.057. 
This mill sells for local consumption about 
270 tons per annum and exports to the Amur 
Province about 450 tons. 

On account of the closing of the 50-verst 
free zone, it will no longer pay to export pre- 
pared oil to Russian territory, and this mill 
will therefore be shut down and the ma- 
chinery #¥ansferred to Khabarofsk. The raw 
material will then be imported from North 
Manchuria, as it will enter Russian territory 
duty free, . About 3,000 tons of hempseed 
were exported during 1912 to an oil mill at 
Nicolsk-Ussurisk. 

Exports abroad by the four companies in 
Harbin totaled 9,358 short tons, valued at 
$205,501, at the average 1912 value for hemp- 
seed, which was $21.96 per ton. 

Watch for modern machinery bargains on 
page 48 every week. 
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Severe Break in Prices—Liquidation of Spec- 
ulative Accounts Urgent—Texas Sells 
New Crude—Lard Breaks—Cotton Pros- 
pects Mixed, but Generally. Good. 

Frantic efforts were made by holders of 
contracts in the future market of the New 
York Produce Exchange to liquidate during 
the past week, and as a result prices melted 
steadily, with drastic declines recorded from 
the recent high point. -Pyramided accounts 
were toppled, and it was. clear that support 
was only half-hearted, not being in evidence 
at. opportune times. Frequently the list was 
bid up, but this was not convincing, and 
there was a steady outpouring of old-crop 
oil contracts. It is difficult to obtain infor- 
mation as to the exact amount of short sell- 
ing and bear pressure, which precipitated the 
downward movement at times, and it is also 
a matter of opinion as to the volume of sell- 
ing which was against crude purchases, but 
an unhealthy technical position of the mar- 
ket was disclosed by the prolonged and rapid 
decline, suggesting that there was a succes- 
sion of stop-loss orders uncovered. 

The most astonishing weakness was dis- 
played in the September delivery, which 
broke nearly 144c. per pound. October was 
next, going down nearly %4¢ per pound. The 
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break in November was not quite’ so bad, ap- 
proximately 44c. per pound, while it was only 
natural for the months beyond to exhibit 
relative steadiness, as they had not been ad- 
vanced commensurately hitherto with the old 
crop deliveries, and the early new crop 
months. .The market shows an important 
readjustment from its high points, recorded 
late in July and during the early part of this 
month. September at one time sold at 9.60c., 
October at 8.37c., November at 7.23c., Decem- 
ber at 6.90c., and January at 6.85c. It is, 
perhaps, worthy of mention that interests 
who have been advocating the sale of Octo- 
ber against. purchases of November have been 
eminently successful, despite the previous 
claims made by others to the contrary. Oc- 
tober at one time was more than 140 points 
premium over November. 

It can be taken as a matter of course to 
find very much mixed opinions just now as to 
the merits of cottonseed oil values. In cer- 
tain quarters where predictions of 10c. oil 
were general, there is naturally less confi- 
dence, but it is contended at these centers 
that the searcity of old cottonseed oil has not 
been relieved altogether. Intimations are 
made that the oil which was received from 
abroad helped to fill holes, and the offerings 


of new crude oil from Texas have had quite 
a little effect, but oil for immediate delivery 
is hard to procure. 

This may be so, but it is a question when 
the scarcity of oil is considered and admitted, 
whether under the circumstances spot oil 
should command eight, nine or ten cents per 
pound. It has been said that speculation 
caused the rise in values from 8c. to over 9c., 
and the liquidation, of these speculative ac- 
counts has placed the market back to a nor- 
mal level. Inveterate bears express the be- 
lief that the premiums, reduced as they are, 
will gradually disappear. Consumers, as far 
as can be learned, are not anxious to take 
any more stuff than they need for urgent 
requirements as, by delaying purchases for a 
few weeks or so, the cost to them is lowered 
materially. 

The south has been a reluctant seller of 
crude for far-off shipment, having before 
them the high prices for old crop oil. The 
break in the market induced scattered sell- 
ing, but around the 6%c. level for winter 


shipment, basis New York, offerings seemed 
to be fairly well taken. Few in the trade 
deny that there will be an accumulated con- 
suming demand to be supplied, as a result of 
the high prices which have prevailed during 
the past several weeks, and the comparative-. 
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ly high values for fall shipments of oil.. This 
factor seems to be one of the most important 
in bolstering the hopes of the south. For- 
eign buying makes its appearance on the 
small declines, and Europe has purchased 
some contracts so far ahead as spring. Do- 
mestic users are also showing quite a little 
interest in the winter deliveries, but many 
aré disposed to watch the lard market close- 
ly, their cautiousness in this direction being 
increased recently by the rather severe de- 
cline in the western market for hog products. 

During the week many complaints came to 
hand from Texas and Oklahoma of dry 
weather, causing detericration in the cotton 
crop of those states. Some thought that the 
freer offering of crude oil by Texas mills was 
a refutation of these statements, but perhaps 
the high prices for oil, rather than the cotton 
prospects, had great bearing on mills. It 
was also pointed out that cotton values did 
not advance very much on the drought news. 
An explanation would seemingly be found in 
the excellent prospects of the central and 
eastern cotton belt, where of late the mois- 
ture has been timely, and temperature 
changes normal. As the dry weather in the 
southwest has been on for a longer period 
than had been expected, there is a tendency 
to lower crop estimates, but a yield moder- 
ately in excess of last year is still confidently 
spoken of in the most conservative circles. 

On Thursday the contract market was ex- 
ceedingly irregular. Prices advanced more 
rapidly than they declined the previous day. 
September oil sold at 8.75c., after selling at 
7.80c. on Wednesday. Dealings were not 
large and orders to buy or to sell were diffi- 
cult to execute. From the sharp advance 
there was later a reaction, with the market 
very nervous and easily influenced by the 
orders from time to time. 

Closing prices, Saturday, August 9, 1913.— 
Spot, $9; August, $9@9.10; September, $9@ 
9.09; October, $7.98@7.99; November, $6.99@ 
7.01; December, $6.76@6.77; January, $6.73@ 
6.75; February, $6.70@6.77; March, $6.73@ 
6.76. Futures closed at 1 to 8 decline. Sales 
were: September, 100, $9; October, 1,800, $8 
@7.99; November 1,800, $7.02@7; December, 
600, $6.79@6.77; January, 300, $6.75@6.73. 
Total sales, 4,600 bbls. Good off, $8.50@9.10; 
off, $8.25@9; reddish off, $8@9; winter, $9.20; 
summer, $9.30; prime crude, S. E., nom.; 
prime crude, Valley, nom.; prime crude, 
Texas, nom. 

Closing prices, Monday, August 11, 1913.— 
Spot, $8.70@9.50; August, $8.75@9; Septem- 
ber, $8.72@8.78; October, $7.74@7.76; Novem- 
ber, $6.85@6.86; December, $6.65@6.69; Jan- 
uary, %$6.61@6.67; February, %$6.60@6.68; 
March, 6.61@6.69. Futures closed at 10 to 28 
decline. Sales were: September, 800, $9@ 
8.75; October, 3,800, $7.93@7.68; November, 
3,700, $6.93@6.78; December, 3,500, $6.73@ 
6.62; January, 300, $6.68@6.67; February, 
500, $6.66; March, 500, $6.63. Total sales, 
13,100 bbls. Good off, $8.20@9; off, $8.20@ 
8.90: reddish off, $7.80@8.80; winter, $8.75; 
summer, $8.75; prime crude, 8S. E., nom.; 
prime crude, Valley, nom.; prime crude, 
Texas, nom. 

Closing prices, Tuesday, August 12, 1913.— 
Spot, $8.40@8.75; August, $8.45@8.50; Sep- 
tember, $8.40@8.50; October, $7.51@7.55; No- 
vember, %6.70@6.71; December, $6.59@6.61; 
January, $6.61@6.62; February, $6.60@6:62; 
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March, $6.60@6.65. Futures closed at un- 
changed to 32 decline. Sales were: August, 
100, $8.50; September, 1,900, $8.70@8.45; Oc- 
tober, 8,000, $7.68@7.50; November, 4,400, 
$6.78@6.63; December, 3,900, $6.66@6.55; 
January, 700, $6.65@6.58; February, 200, $6.62 
@6.61. Total sales, 19,200 bbls. Good off, 
$8.25 @8.50; off, $8.15@8.50; reddish off, $6.75 
@8.50; winter, $9.50@12; summer, $9.50; 
prime crude, 8S. E., nom.; prime crude, Val- 
ley, nom.; prime crude, Texas, nom. 

Closing prices, Wednesday, August 13, 1913. 
—Spot, $8@10; August, $7.90@8.08; Septem- 
ber, $7.98@8; October, $7.50@7.52; Novem- 
ber, $6.69@6.72; December, $6.58@6.61; Jan- 


uary, $6.56@6.61; February, $6.57@6.65; 
March, $6.59@6.61. Futures closed August 


and September 42 to 55 lower, others 1 to 5 
lower. Sales were: August, 500, $8.03@8; 
September, 3,000, $8.40@7.80; October, 5,900, 
$7.56@7.39; November, 1,600, $6.75@6.65; De- 
cember, 2,100, $6.62@6.56; January, 700, 
$6.60; February, 200, 6.60; March, 900, $6.62 
@6.61. Total sales, 14,900 bbls. Good off, 
$7.40@8; off, $7@8; reddish off, $7@8; win- 
ter, $8; summer, $8; prime crude, S. E., nom.; 
prime crude, Valley, nom.; prime crude, 
Texas, nom. 

Closing prices, Thursday, August 14, 1913. 
—Spot, $8; August, $8.25@8.30; September, 
$8.25@8.35; October, $7.60@7.61; November, 
$6.75@6.78; December, $6.61@6.63; January, 
$6.60@6.62; February, $6.60@6.65; March, 
$6.64@6.68. Futures closed 3 to 35 advance. 
Sales were: August, 200, $8.75@8.25; Septem- 
ber, 1,600, $8.75@8.20; October, 4,300, $7.60@ 


7.54; November, 1,200, $6.75@6.72; Decem- 
ber, 500, $6.61; January, 300, $6.62@6.60. 


Total sales, 8,100 bbls. Good off, $7.90@8.30; 
off, $7.60@8.30; reddish off, $7.20@8.30; win- 
ter, $8.30; summer, $8.30; prime crude, S. E., 
nom.; prime crude, Valley, nom.; prime crude, 
Texas, nom. 
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COTTONSEED OIL EXPORTS 


Exports of cottonseed oil reported for the week up 
to August 14, 1913; for the period since September 1, 











1912, and for the same period last year, were as 
follows: 
From New York. 
Since Same 
For Sept. 1, period, 
week. 1912. 1911-1912. 
Port. Bbls. Bbls. Bbis. 
Aalesund, Norway ........... _— —_ 102 
Aarhus, Denmark .......... ee a — 2% 
Aberdeen, Scotland .......... -- -- 550 
Acajutla, Salvador ........... = 48 249 
pA: es -- -- 160 
NT FE ee a= “= 6 
Adelaide, Australia .......... — 9 = 
Alexandretta, Syria ......... — — 18 
Alexandria, Egypt ........... —_ — 5,357 
Algiers, Algeria ..........+.. — ae 423 
Algoa Bay, Africa .......... =e 404 537 
Amapola, Honduras .......... oe as 37 
Amsterdam, Holland ......... -—- — 703 
SEE EET * Sek dedeeneccece — — 2,950 
BRUNER, We Bo cocctevecoccce -- = 52 
Ses Ge &.. cvvviwsecec'ses ae 19 50 
Antofagasta, Chile .......... -—- — 35 
Antwerp, Belgium .......... =. 3,910 7,033 
Arendal, Norway .......... ec — _- i) 
SwteG,- CRS occ cccesecvccesss _ 234 168 
Asuncion, Paraguay ......... - — 1? 
Auckland, N. Z. .......ese00. — 55 807 
Aux Cayes, Haiti .......cceee oa 6 ll 
Azua, Be cccccccccccoccces -- —_ 244 
Wes, WHORE cosccccccceccece — as 408 
Bahia Blanca, A. R. ........ — 694 197 
EG: WEs Be se<vovcasces -- 3,707 713 
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eee, Tee occas nemene aeveee — — 161 
Barranquilla, Colombia ...... a 5 _— 
PONTO, ABIESG c.cicwicccecedicee a= 4 513 
Beirut, Syria ..........see0- — oo 

Belize, Br. Honduras........ 5 52 — 
Beugem, MOerway ...cscccccccce a 120 2,510 
Birkenhead, England ........ — os 100 
Bordeaux, France ........... — 1,183 1,952 
Braila, Roumania ........ — _ 700 
Bremen, Germany ... — 325 1,807 
Bristol, England = 100 50 
Buenos Aires, A. R. — 20,292 22,945 
Caibarien, Cuba ° — 9 
Cairo, Egypt — os 465 
GE odctcseevecec -- oo 24 
Cape Haytian, Haiti ........ — 5 9 
Cape Town, Africa .......... — 2,224 2,057 
SE, GE ncabecocvesecce - 55 14 
Cartagena, Colombia ........ — 357 — 
Casablanca, Venezuela ....... — — 290 
a iL. Ee convivegetie ous “= a 25 
Cayenne, Fr. Guiana ........ — 1,430 797 
TE, By foe paceeseeeess -- —_— 19 
Christiania, Norway ......... — 1,555 6,532 
Christiansund, Norway ...... — — 100 
Cienfuegos, Cuba ........... —_— 32 187 
Ciudad Bolivar, Venezuela — 13 5 
SES eS eer 3 2,429 2,164 
Constantinople, Turkey ...... -~ 200 16,385 
Constanta, Roumania ........ oo — 100 
Copenhagen, Denmark ....... — 9,335 8,689 
Coquimbo, Chile ..........c0- — — 10 
Corinto, Nicaragua .......... a 5 73 
i BEE gcabicedosseves os — 400 
 . ee eee eevescoveses — — 207 
Cristobal, Panama .........-. a — 833 
Cacuta, Colombia ............ a 3 13 
Curacao, Leeward Islands.... — 74 99 
Danzig, Germany ......... ne — — 30 
Dedeagatch, Turkey ......... -- as 1,740 
Delagoa Bay, Africa ......... —_ 5 239 
Demerara, Br. Guiana ....... _- 2,779 2,610 
a a Sa oH 620 136 
Drontheim, Norway .......... = — 150 
Dublin, Ireland .............. -- —_ 4,958 
OS) a er = a 9 
Dunkirk, France ..........-. -- 425 36 
Falmouth, W. I. ......- cocce _ $1 = 
Prams, ABSTIA ...ccccccccces — a 1,127 
Frederickshald, Norway ..... — as 105 
Fremantle, Australia ........ os 1,034 _— 
Galatz, Roumania ........... — -- 6,695 
Gallipoli, Turkey ............ —_ oo 150 
Gree, TORE cc cccccccevccccs — 42,619 32,250 
Gibraltar, Spain ............. — — 177 
Glasgow, Scotland .......... = 5,079 6,184 
Gonaives, Haiti ............- -- — +. 
Gothenberg, Sweden ......... — os 3,044 
PMD cvacevucsekencvcs _ os 26 
Ghomatins We Bc cccceccwccess = 77 83 
Guadeloupe, W. I. — 736 2,288 
Guanica, P. R. .. = 16 “ 
Guantanamo, Cuba —_ 53 39 
Guaymas, Mexico .. — os 132 
Hamburg, Germany — 11,705 3,208 
Havana, Cuba ..... — 2,417 1,008 
Havre, France ..... — 14,884 9,925 
Helsingborg, Sweden ... -= . <e 100 
Helsingfors, Finland ........ as a 40 
Hong Kong, Chita ........... — 20 — 
Horsens, Denmark ........-+-- — _ 7 
Hull, England  ........s.ee0 —_ 1,865 732 
Iquique, Chile ........seee00+ = 72 576 
Jacmel, Haiti ..........-00- — — 4 
Jeremie, Haiti ......ccccceee — os 9 
Kingston, W. I. .......eee0- — 3,705 4,434 
Kobe, Japan ......-s-seeeeees — — 6 
Koenigsberg, Germany ....... _ — 145 
Kustendji, Roumania ......... _ al 950 
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The Chickasha Cotton Oil Company 


General Office . . Chickasha, Okla. 
Manufacturers of Crude and 
Refined Cotton Seed Oil. 


Shipment in buyers or sellers 
tanks. 
Also Cottonseed Meal for 
Feeding and Fertilizer pur- 
poses. 
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The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Refiners of All Grades of 


COTTONSEED OIL 


Jersey Butter Oil 
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Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Produce Exchange Buikiing 


WE ARE SELLING AGENTS FOR 


OR DELIVERED ANYWHERE EN THIS COUNTRY OR EUROPE. 





ASPEGREN & CoO. 


NEW YORK OITY 
EXPORTERS BROKERS 


ORDERS SOLICITED 
TS PRODUCE 
BUY OR SELL EXCHANGE FOR 


SPOT AND FUTURE DELIVERY 


WE ISSUE THE ONLY DAILY PRINTED MARKET LETTER ON COTTON SEED OIL IN THIS COUNTRY. SENT FREE OF CHARGE TO OUR REGULAR CUSTOMERS 


ON THE NEW YORK 


Tae PORTSMOUTH COTTON OM REFG. CORP. OF PORTSMOUTH, VA. — AND — THE GULF & VALLEY C 0. COMPANY, LID. OF NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


WILL BE PLEASED TO QUOTE PRICES ON ALL GRADES OF REFINED COTTON SEED IN BARRELS OR LOOSE IN BUYERS OR SELLERS TANK CARS, F.0.3. REFINERY 
















































DO, DEE  westiinendoese as -- TR 4 Gem SUR BL GD... cccesccvcee — 834 _ 
La Guaira, Venezuela ....... — 7 22 Santa Marta, Colombia ...... —_ 39 _ 
La Libertad, Salvador ...... -- rr as 1,816 795 
oF eS Ee — 1,538 101 a See — a 66 
Las Palmas, A. R. ........ rt — 26 _ WUUCOS, TERE onc ce cccoscess — 7,060 2,105 
La Union, Salvador ......... — 43 Savanilla, Colombia .......... — 9 9 
RONG; TOE ccc ccceccccces — = 1,834 Bemenel, . AGTICR ~..0cccvccwes — — 9 
Leipzig, Germany ........... — — 38 Serena, Chile ...... — = 2 
Bette, Beetiaed ..cccccccccccs — = 100 Smyrna, Turkey ....... ‘ -- = 2,349 
Liverpool, England .......... 75 17,653 33,680 # Southampton, Bngland ....... os 950 1,603 
BeORER, BEER ccccccccccece = i Stavanger, Norway .......... = — 25 
London, England ............ — 19,595 8,087 are _ —_ 1,005 
i err -= os Stockholm, Sweden ....... “se — — TT8 
ME sinc cneaacdinc pee -- 377 764 Surinam, Dutch Guiana ..... _ 41 1,020 
Malmo, Sweden ........:..:.. — a= 474 SON, BMMRTETE .cccccvccce — 770 4,149 
BS CE. OE Kcsccvneecue —_ — 3,136 TAREEOO, BHOKEDO ccccsccccese oo V7 21 
Manchester, England ........ — 12,073 8,500 Tangiers, Norway ........... — — 6 
ee — 9 Tonsberg, Norway .... = = 150 
Maracaibo, Venezuela .. -- os 9 Trebizond, Armenia — _ 20 
Marseilles, France ..... wars — 22,635 26,551 eeee, BUNUN. wcccccccccccs — 56,740 22,742 
Mortinion®, W. 8... ccccces — 1,388 4,971 Trinidad, Island of — 543 381 
Massawa, Arabia ........... — _— 20 See, GHEE ciccccccvcsees — _ 10 
BY Tale? Be. vas coccicces — 374 82 Tumaco, Colombia ........... — — 88 
Melbourne, Australia ........ -- 186 360 Turks Islands, W. I. ........ -— 595 — 
Mersina, Turkey ............. — -- 71 Valparaiso, Chile ............ 9 4,653 8,137 
ee SS ae — 1,074 =: NE 0 :0-6.0 hens mebeeee — 40,938 41,698 
Montego Bay, W. I. ......... = 18 52 Vera Cruz, Mexico .......... — 174 377 
Montevideo, Uruguay ........ 200 7,944 10,015 Wellington, N. Z. _- 41 215 
IN. Sais wicker ednka oeaes a= 156 oad Yokohama, Japan — — 16 
Naples, Italy ......... 24 2,127 7,27 Zanzibar, Zanzibar _- = 47 
Newcastle, England — a 303 
Norrkoping, Sweden — — 60 NOE en decnecinesspsweun ea 478 406,246 449,695 
RE. ED cccewervtcsves — 148 19 
DS ere — _ 2,001 From New Orleans. 
PRNTENO, DUCT ccc ccccs cen — _ 5 Antwerp, Belgium i 800 11,535 
Panama, Panama ............ = 3 6 Belfast, Ireland oan 150 380 
SS OE -- ~s 610 Bremen, Germany aa 110 1,440 
Para, Brawl ...........-0.00% se il 44 Bristol, England ............. — = 50 
Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana.... _- _- 61 Buenos Aires, A. R. ........ _ 3,823 ieee 
Pasto, Colombia ............. ip —- 7 Cagliari, Sardinia ........... 75 75 — 
Patras, Greece .... 2 ad 825° Christiania, Norway ......... — 11,1385 10,800 
Pernambuco, Brazil .......... _— _ 48 Colon, Panama ......... se aie 525 
Piraeus, Greece .........-..+ _ 3,109 45 Copenhagen, Denmark ....... sat 600 925 
ogy TP ad lea ait a : 5  publin, Ireland ............+. ae 250 a 
once, PM Sweet wodebeceses _ ‘ _ po 
Port Antonio, W. I. ......... —- 420 130 en Satin “Res ee oe date = 2,685 
Port au Prince, W. I. ....... 4 165 467 Gothenberg, Sweden ana 3,400 1,350 
Port Barrios, C. A. ........-. _- 14 65 Hamburg, Germany a3 7,066 24,547 
Port Timon, ,C. B. .......... - 681 661 Havana, Cuba ............... — 4927 2,742 
Port Maria, W. I. .......... S 45 ra. fer — 1,150 8,965 
Port Natal, Africa .......... _ — 8 Ma ES 8 occas sca ae gh 100 
Port of Spain, W. I. ........ — — ee eRe ms 25 Bes 
Port Said, Egypt ..... ...... — _ 500 Liverpool, England .......... ach 2975 28,887 
Porto Cortes. Honduras ...... -— . 14 London, England ............ — 1,725 14,986 
Preston, England ........... — _— 25 Manchenter England = 2.825 2,071 
Progreso,, Mexico ............ _— 68 40 Marseilles * vrance ete & — 1,260 5,800 
Puerto, Mexico ........-.+... vA be 150 Montevideo. Uruguay ........ — 160 _— 
Puerto Padre ........cccccere — 130 15 Naples. Italy — 50 50 100 
Buerte, Pidtn, &.. De. ...0.0c009 — 16 734 Port aeee Me M . i ees ian 60 
Punta Arenas, C. R. ........ — 137 460 Beebe, BEESAEO <<. <.<+ ces 100 2.070 915 
Raveona, Italy ......-.+++++. ae es 2,888 Rotterdam, Holland ......... — &2,057 139,415 
Bio Janeiro, Brasil .........- — 5,188 4,249 Stavanger, Norway .......-.. _ 945 040 
Rodosta, A. R. ........eeeee. pag cas bo Tampico, Mexico ...........- -- 240 480 
Rosario, A. R. ...--..0.seere aa = bs Deteste, AWSTIA .....0...0006000 - — 320 
Rotterdam, Holland ......... 150 445,841 48,533 Vora Crus, Mexico .....cs«c- a 1,118 1,810 
Bt, Croix, W. Bo wccccccccves —- = a ii Sill . ee eS ae 
St. Johns, N. FP. ..ccccccceecs _— ets .. 225 183,886 251,021 
a Ss SRR Ce amie — 415 165 FONE | See sdnonrcotene st a 
St. Marc, Haiti ............ _ 3 _ From Galveston. 
St. Thomas. W. I. — 379 33 
Salonica, Turkey ....... 5h ee — 5,328 Antwerp, Belgium .......... = — 2,380 
eee OW acs 2 — 1,313 324 Bremen, Germany ._ = — 41,867 
San Domingo, S. D. — 517 1,903 Copenhagen, Denmark ....... -- 450 _- 








VEGETABLE STEARINES AND MARGARINES 


of a quality to meet require- 
ments for food purposes for 


Lard Refiners, Compound Makers, Butterine 
Manufacturers, Candy Makers, ete. 


and for all purposes where animal mar- 
garines and stearines are being used. 


JOSLIN-SCHMIDT & COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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Hamburg, Germany ......... — 250 
EEAVEER, CUR «0. cecvcccccces _— _— 
Manchester, England ........ = 997 
Manzanilla, Cuba .........0.. = 125 
Rotterdam, Holland ......... — 5,342 
Teen, MORE)  .ccccccceses — 500 
VORG COG, BECEID jy ccccccece a 3,245 
MEE. cbic4 caddis saceesesex — 11,009 
From Baltimore. 
Antwerp, Belgium ........... _ — 
Bremen, Germany ..........+ _ _ 
Bremerhaven, Germany ...... o- oa 
Christiania, Norway ......... — 325 
Constanta, Roumania ........ — — 
Constantinople, Turkey ...... os 50 
Copenhagen, Denmark ....... —- 25 
Gothenberg, Sweden — 200 
Hamburg, Germany .. -= 1,000 
Havre, France ....... — 3,480 
Liverpool, England = 400 
London, Bugiand ..........20. — _— 
rere _— 125 
Rotterdam, Holland ......... oe 6,550 
NEL: n.cioesionmuaitcneaiet — 12,155 
From Philadelphia 
Genoa, Italy ....... ecccccce — — 
Hamburg, Germany ......... — 1,865 
Liverpool, England .......... = 763 
London, England ...... heaen — 250 
Rotterdam, Holland ......... — — 
ME: 0sibrccrsdusinktaewaes — 2,378 
From Savannah. 
Antwerp, Belgium — — 
Bremen, ny . —_ a 
Hamburg, Germany os 604 
Havre, France ..... a os 
Liverpool, England _ — 
London, England ............ -- — 
Manchester, England ........ _ —_ 
Rotterdam, Holland ......... — 41,874 
WD. .caacnctverccescetece — 42,478 
From Newport News. 
Hamburg, Germany .......... a 5,455 
Liverpool, Bngland .......... —_ 100 
Rotterdam, Holland .......... = 8,550 
TE -csdncancteasde se eeeen — 14,105 
From Norfolk. 
Glasgow, Scotland ......... . — 1,274 
Hamburg, Germany .......... a 650 
Liverpool, England ..... ‘eee a= 2,065 
London, Bngland ............. _ 575 
Rotterdam, Holland .......... — 12,700 
DE oe stew edcenescesenesde — 17,264 
. Frem Mobile. 
Buenos Aires, A. R. ......-. _ 6,160 
es. SD Sew cccuewsewe se — 26 
ND nn eesenandcewisecannn — 6,186 
From Boston. 
COMMEND. c.ccnncnswe ds senneeess a 60 
Liverpool, England .......... — 887 
London, England ............ -- -= 
Manchester, England ........ oo = 
BOONE icc ccs cicquteewkeeess — 947 
From San Francisco. 
British East Indies .......... —_ 3 
Gantemas : 6 orsscce cevevsesses 3 9 
Hong Kong, China .......... 3 10 
| EN ee ee eee ee “= 102 
NICAPABUR 2. ccccccccccccccves _— 1 
ne 2 3 
Yokohama, Japan ........... 2 44 
ees ee Pees yy 10 172 


From All Other Ports. 
GE oe vescdxcccncegceosess — 170,556 


50 
8,068 
197 
9,950 
4,610 
21,572 








8,246 
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Mexico (including overland)... 150 34,492 53,437 
UU vecctcesevsccicecodee 150 105,048 53,558 
Recapitulation. 

De eee UE c.cece setqnnes 478 406,246 449,695 
From New Orleans .......... 225 133,886 251,021 
From Galveston .........+++. — 11,008 21,572 
From Baltimore ........+.... — 12,155 8,246 
From Philadelphia .......... — 2,378 4,168 
From Savannah .........+++. — 42,478 83,157 
From Newport News ........ — 14,105 13,685 
PEO DOGG ccccwocecervecs = 17,264 32,072 
a ea = 6,186 _ 
i eer err eres ms 947 3,129 
From San Francisco ......... 10 172 40 
From all other ports ......... 150 106,048 53,558 
ND: 600 cedieeuenape beni 863 752,874 921,343 


SOYA BEAN PRODUCTION LESS. 


In a report from Harbin, Manchuria, Con- 
sul Lester Maynard says that although soya 
beans continued in 1912 to be the most val- 
uable and important item in the trade of 
North Manchuria, the quantity exported was 
about 400,000 tons, or some 100,000 tons be- 
low the total for 1911, owing to reasons pre- 
As a check on the actual 
amount exported, figures have been obtained 


viously explained. 


for this report showing the customs returns, 
the shipments over the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way, and the 
Vladivostok. 
With the exception of about 25,000 tons 
exported southward by rail and possibly 8,000 


actual shipments from 


tons sent by cart, the entire export ship- 
ment goes by way of Vladivostok.- In 191] 
the Chinese Eastern Railway carried 506,804 
tons of soya beans and’ in 1912 402,259 tons. 
Practically the entire amount in each year 
was transferred to the Ussuri Railway for 
exportation at Vladivostok, the actual totals 
sent by that road being 485,692 tons and 
372,497 tons, respectively. In 1911, 18,923 
tons, and in 1912, 24,144 tons were transferred 
to the South Manchurian Railway for ship- 
ment south. The remainder consisted of local 
freight shipments, small amounts transferred 
to the Trans-Baikal Railway (about 40 tons 
each year), and a few tons imported. 

All the exports of soya beans from Vladi- 
vostok originate in northern Manchuria, and 
the Harbin dealers exported 373,497 tons, val- 
ued at $6,894,755, by way of that port in 1912. 
The difference between the amount of beans 
awaiting shipment at Vladivostok on Janu- 
ary 1, 1912, and the same date in 1913 brings 
the total shipments for the year up to 384,- 
266 tons, valued at $7,093,551. 

The decrease in quantity exported, how- 
ever, was to a great extent counterbalanced 
by the increased prices received. The average 
price at Harbin station was $16.29 per ton 
in 1911 and $18.46 in 1912. The expenses for 
bags, freight, etc., which must be added to 
obtain the Vladivostok price, alsq increased 
from $7.93 per ton to $8.43 per ton, making 
the f. o. b. price at Vladivostok $24.22 per 
ton in 1911 and $26.89 in 1912, and the total 
value of the exports via Vladivostok $11,300,- 
252 in 1911 and $10,332,912 in 1912. 

The expenses between Harbin and Vladivos- 
follows, per ton: Freight, 
Harbin to Vladivostok, $5.42; station charges, 
$0.14; loading and unloading, $0.08; fee to 
the Ussuri Railway, $0.06; weighing at the 
$0.06; charges at Pogranitchnaya, 
$0.12; charges at Eggersheld Harbor, $0.50; 


tok average as 


station, 


insurance (charged by railway), $0.06; dues 
at Vladivostok, $0.07; Chinese export duty, 
$0.42; cost of bags, $1.50. 
The bulk of the beans goes to the United 
(Continued on page 28.) 
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WHAT COTTONSEED BY-PRODUCTS WILL DO 


By Dr. A. M. Soule, President Georgia College of Agriculture. 


Have you ever thought what the effect of 
cottonseed products has been on Southern 
industries and agriculture? Before the ad- 
vent of this business the seed were consid- 
ered a nuisance and worthless. The recog- 
nition of their value has brought millions 
of capital into the South and has afforded 
employment to thousands of workmen. In 
every community where an oil mill exists 
property values have increased, a little town 
has sprung into life, and the wealth of both 


the urban and rural population increased 
thereby. On a well-managed plantation cot- 


ton seed now pay for the cost of the fertil- 
izer, and in some instances yield a net reve- 
nue in addition to this or several dollars per 
acre. Surely this is a wonderful transforma- 
Good times are said to be the result 
of confidence, the extension of substantial 
credit and the free circulation of money. Any 
industry that takes a worthless product and 
makes it valuable through refining processes 
accomplishes all of the above. Therefore, it 
is very difficult to estimate how extensive 
and far reaching an influence the manufacture 
of cotton seed has exerted upon the welfare 
of the South. 

To be more specific, what special benefits 
has this industry conferred on our agricul- 
ture? First of all, cotton seed are not well 
adapted for use as a food stuff by them- 
selves. The high content of oil renders them 
unsatisfactory for this purpose, They will 
also exert an undesirable effect on butter 
while their use in their natural condition is 
an absolute waste. 


tion. 


Sometimes a farmer says 
he gains nothing materially from selling the 
seed, but in this he is mistaken, for he not 
enly can secure through the advantageous 
disposition of his seed twice the amount of 
fertilizer and feed value he can obtain from 
using them directly, but withholding them 
from the channels of commerce would cripple 
an important industry which adds to the 
purchasing power of his friends and neigh- 
bors in the towns and cities and thus en- 
hances the price he obtains for the products 
of his labor. No industry can be built up on 
a purely selfish and independent basis. It is 
bound to exert a reciprocal and helpful in- 
fluence in every community. When the seed 
is sold to the oil mill the farmer is thereby 
benefited by the transaction financially, and 
he is afforded a by-product of the utmost im- 
portance to his business. For instance, the 
meal has been shown to be an ideal concen- 
trate to use in the fattening of beef cattle. 
It makes little difference whether the animals 
are to be finished on grass or in the stall 
the season. A _ concentrate 
rich in protein and fat is essential to bal- 
ance up the natural herbage or the silage or 


during winter 


the other dry roughness which may be fed 
in the stall. Nothing has been found su- 
perior to cottonseed meal for this purpose, 
Moreover, the meal has the very great ad- 
vantage of not only being rich in the nutri- 
tive elements necessary to rapid growth and 
the laying on of flesh and fat, but in the 
mineral elements as well which are very 
valuable in promoting the growth of cotton 
and other crops raised on the farm. Think 
of a concentrate which can be bought at a 
lower rate per ton than corn, yet contains 
e very much larger amount of protein and 


‘tried it. 


fully its original cost per ton of fertilizing 
constituents as well. Even after it has been 
fed to beef or dairy cattle, as much as 75 
per cent. of its fertility may be recovered 
and returned to the land in the form of yard 
manure. Georgia soils rejoice in an applica- 
tion of this material, as all know who have 
Its value per ton cannot be justly 
estimated. Therefore, cottonseed meal in 
furnishing a basis for the economic mainte- 
nance of beef cattle and the production of 
large quantities of yard manure has proved 
itself an invaluable asset to Southern agri- 
culture. 


For dairy cows a ration of cottonseed meal 
with silage or grass has proven very satis- 
factory indeed. Of course, one can abuse as 
valuable a concentrate as the meal, and this 
is often done. Mismanagement, however, 
affords no excuse in a day and generation 
when the useful qualities of this concentrate 
have been fully demonstrated, and the best 
means for utilizing it satisfactorily can be 
so easily obtained. It is known that the 
dairy industry is not adequately developed 
to meet the needs of our consuming popula- 
tion. Let us extend our areas of grass and 
build more silos and feed the meal to larger 
numbers of dairy cows, thus enriching our 
State. Witness what has been done by the 
Danes, the Germans and the people of Great 
Britain through utilizing this important by- 
product of our Southern cotton fields to the 
fullest advantage. As our beef and dairy 
enterprises are developed, we can feed our 
towns and cities to better advantage, in- 
crease the revenue of our farms, build up 
our and bring a measure of 
pendence and prosperity to our farmers. 

Cottonseed by-products are valuable in 
other directions. A small amount of the 
meal may be fed with corn to hogs with 
profit and advantage, especially where these 
animals are maintained on grazing crops, 
and this is the only way to produce pork 
economically in the South. Some meal, say 
two pounds per day, added to the ration of 
horses and mules will improve it materially, 
reduce its cost and eliminate a considerable 
per cent. of the indigestion from which so 
many of our work animals suffer. 

Thus, practically every phase of the live- 
stock industry has been materially benefited 
through the use of a by-product of the cot- 
ton seed, but, unfortunately, we are not 
fully alive to the great opportunity which 
it affords us, and we are only using it, com- 
paratively speaking, in an indifferent way as 
yet, and thus failing to reap the full bene- 
fits of its undeveloped potentialities, Study 
and investigation along this line will re- 
ward our farmers as much as in any other 
direction. It will be a fine thing to have a 
day set aside in every school in Georgia for 
the study of cotton seed and its by-products 
and their influence on commerce, industries 
and agriculture. Let us awake tothe great 
possibilities which a full realization of the 
merits and value of these by-products have 
already conferred and the future influence 
which they may be made to exert when all 
that is now known or may be discovered in 
the immediate future is as generally dis- 
seminated and as thoroughly appreciated as 
it should be. 


soils, inde- 
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HIDES AND SKINS 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES.—The market of late has 
shown more activity than heretofore, as 
packers have been less insistent regarding 
advances, and tanners have operated more 
freely on the basis of last top quotations. 
The general tone of the market continues 
very firm. There seems to be a fairly active 
demand for all selections except short-haired 
native steers, and the packers are firm, as 
they are closely sold up on all kinds: of 
branded and most of their winter and spring 
native steers have now been disposed off. 
Native steers have ruled quiet of late on 
recent takeoff short-haired stock at the 
18%,4c. price asked, although some recent 
small sales have been made at this figure, 
and most buyers are not willing to bid over 
18¥%4c. Late business has been mostly in 
back salting, including the sale noted yes- 
terday of 5,000 Aprils at 1744¢., which had 
been held at 1714c. Texas steers have been 
quite active this week, especially in the 
heavy weights, most of which sold at 18%4¢., 
although some that did not include Southern 
points only brought 18%%c. There is not so 
much demand for lights and extremes, which 
last sold at 18c. and 1714c. respectively, and 
tanners say they can still secure all they 
want of these at the same prices. Butt 
brands are firm at 18c., with some further 
trading reported at this price, but a sale 
noted in some quarters of 12,000 July-August 
salting at 18c. has not been confirmed as yet. 
Although all kinds of branded hides are still 
closely sold up the market on branded varie- 
ties rules stronger on butt brands, Colorados 
and heavy Texas than on light and extreme 
Texas and branded the present 
slaughter is running largely to the lighter 
weights. Colorados continue to rule firm at 
1734,¢c., but no further sales are noted of this 
variety. Branded cows last sold at 17'%c., 
and are still obtainable at this, but the call 
is moderate. Native cows continue firm. 
Recent sales of late salting lights at 173,¢. 
amount to about 5,000, including 2,000 Julys 
at. 17%¢., one car of Julys at 17%c., and 
2,000 August at 17%,c. On the recent sales 
of 3,000 February-March-April lights reported 
at 16%c. buyers claim that the price real- 
ized for these was a trifle less than 16%. 
Heavies last sold ahead at 18¢e. Native bulls 
are firm on last sales of July to January 
at 1514¢., and one packer now talking 14%4c 
Branded bulls range 1334,@14'%4c., as to aver- 


age, salting, etc. Last sales August Fort 
Worths, 141, ¢. 

Later—One packer has sold about 20,000 
light and extreme Texas at 18c. and 17'%¢., 
respectively. 

JOUNTRY HIDES.—The, strength of the 
market is decidedly pronounced, and active 
trading is only restrained by the limited 
quantities’ Available. Prices’ at present are 
entirely in sellers’ favor, and while some 
tannets. Claimothat they are ont, of the mar- 
ket at present, quotations and have enough 
hides to last them for a while, this lias no 
effect whatever, and buyers who are in need 
of stock cannot buy except at top prices. 
Buffs are strong at 1514c. for short-haired 
late receipt lots, and in fact some dealers 
hesitate about accepting bids at this figure, 
as they figure they may be able to secure 
1534¢. very soon. It looks as though some 
parties who recently admitted sales of buffs 
at 151%4c. now think that perhaps they made 
a mistake at selling at this price, as they 


cows, as 


(DAILY HIDE AND LEATHER MARKET) 


are trying to hedge by claiming that their 
sales consisted of all No. 2s at 141%c., but 
it is generally known that several cars of 
regular short-haired buffs sold at 1514c. for 
No. 1s, and 1414. for No. 2s. Some dealers 
talk up to 16c. to sell special selections of 
short-haired all No. 1 buffs, but most dealers 
prefer taking a less price rather than bother 
with making special selections. Heavy cows 
are not reported moved to any extent, but 
the market is strong at around 15%4c. Ex- 
tremes are strong and in good demand. Re- 
cent sales of short-haired free of grub stock 
at 16c. pretty well cleaned out supplies here, 
and the market is firm at that price, with 
up to 16%4c. last paid for special selections 
and 16%4¢. now asked. Old long haired rules 
14@14%c. Heavy steers are quiet but firmer 
in sympathy with choice late lots held 1534,@ 
l6e., and bids of 15%c. reported refused. 
Bulls are firm at 133,@13%c., as to lots, 
with some held up to 1l4c. 

Later.—One car of all short-haired late re- 
ceipt buffs sold on a special selection at 
15%c. Regular selection buffs rule at 151,c., 
and extremes at 16c. One car of smaller out- 
side point Western dealer’s 25-lb. and up 
hides sold 1514¢. Chicago freight. 

CALFSKINS.—Market firm, but without 
any special activity to the demand. One car 
of mixed outside city and other skins sold 
at 1914¢., and another dealer claims secured 


1914c. for similar stock. Chicago cities rule . 


from 204%4@20%c., with up to 2le. asked. 
Packers last sold at 21%%4c. Outside cities 
range from 193,@20%4¢c., as to lots, with 
some held at 20%c. Countries range from 
18@19c., as to sections, etc. Kips are firm 
at 15%, @16c. for late receipt countries, 161%,c. 
recently paid for good mixed cities and coun- 
tries, and cities ranged 16%4c. up to Iie. 
asked. Light calf continues slow and nom- 
inal at $1.20@1.25, and deacons at 20c. less. 

SHEEPSKINS.—The market is firm, with 
sales of pocker lambs of current takeoff at 
85@871,c., and from 21,@5c. more asked for 
late August kill. Packer shearlings last sold 
at 65@70c. Outside city packer lambs, 70@ 


80c.;  shearlings, 55@65c.; country lambs, 
50@60c.; shearlings, 30@55c. 
New York. 

DRY HIDES.—The market on common 


varieties continues to rule unchanged, with 
a steady demand which absorbs the small 
receipts coming forward. Recent arrivals of 
about 900 Central Americans are understood 
sold at the unchanged price of 2934c., and 
about 400 Bogotas, etc., have been prac- 
tically taken at 30%4c. for mountains. The 
8. S. “Maracas” brought 507 Orinocos, which 
were likely sold previous to arrival, and the 
market on Orinocos is quoted firm at 30%c. 
River Plates continue very firm. Sales are 
reported made of Buenos Aires at 3034¢., but 
it is not confirmed that this business was 
effected here, and possibly refers to sales 
made to Europe. Most of the local houses 
will not make firm offerings of Buenos 
Aires here at 3034¢., although they will cable 
orders to Buenos Aires at 20%4c for limited 
quantities of 5,000 or less for consideration 
there. although tanners are not willing to 
pay this price as yet. Concerns here doing 
an. international business have received re- 
ports from their European houses that there 
is an active demand there, especially for 
dry hides, and that holdings of Chinas and 
Capes have been cleaned out at good prices, 
and sales of River Plates made including 
Montevideos without any hair guarantees at 
301%4c., and Buenos Aires at 30%,c. and 30%e. 
Some advices here today from the River 
Plate give estimates that the present season’s 
takeoff of dry hides and matadero wet salted 
hides will show a decrease from last year of 
about 1,000,000 hides, and that last season 
showed a decrease of a million hides from 
year ‘before. 

WET SALTED HIDES.—The market con- 
tinues strong and advancing at the River 
Plate. One cable gives a sale of 4,000 San- 


sinena frigorifico steers at 19 7/16c., but 
other parties may figure as usual from 
1%,@\c. below this price. Cable advices to- 
day from Buenos Aires estimate that the 
frigorifico and saladero kill of cattle will 
be about the same as last season. No sales 
are noted of Mexicans. The “Antilla” 
brought 554 bdls. Mexicans to one tanner. 


CITY PACKER HIDES.—The sales noted 
recently of old spready native steers here 
are now confirmed more in detail, and it is 
now reported that one packer cleaned out his 
holdings, running from last December to 
June, and secured 18c. for one car of Mays, 
and 17\%c. for one car each of December, 
January, February, March and April, or six 
cars in all, while another packer, previously 
noted, sold two cars of January to Junes 
at 17% c. A fresh sale is noted of some Jer- 
sey City regular packer native bulls ahead, 
running from July to January, at 15%4c¢., 
estimated 3@4 cars. No sales are noted of 
regular native steers, but the packers are 
now making very few of these as their hides 
are practically all going into spreads. The 
packer who sold 2,000 April butt brands at 
15%4¢., noted yesterday, still has 2,100 April 
Colorados unsold. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—The market continues 
strong, with trading somewhat restricted by 
the small quantities offered. Tanners, how- 
ever, are not aggressive buyers, but when- 
ever one of them needs a car or so of hides 
for prompt shipment they find they are un- 
able to make purchases except at full prices. 
Some lots of less than carloads are occa- 
sionally picked up, however, at under gen- 
eral asking rates, as a lot of 600@700 New 
England hides, 25 lbs. and up, was sold here 
today for delivery early in September at 
14\4c. flat. Buffs are held at 1544c. 

HORSE HIDES.—A lot of less than a car 
of outside dealer’s hides sold at $4.30 flat. 

CALFSKINS.—No trading of account is 
noted here, although some small lots are 
being moved all the time at steady prices, 
and quotations are unchanged on all kinds. 


European. 


Advices have been received here from 
Washington stating that the request of im- 
porters here allowing woven straw matting, 
providing the same is new and disinfected in 
a solution according to government regula- 
tions, has been granted as a substitute for 
burlap, ete., as a covering for Russian dry 
hides and skins. The cost of straw matting 
in Russia is considerably less than burlap. 
More activity is noted in Boston in Russian 
dry hides. One sale is reported of 10,000@ 
12,000 Central Russians at 2914c., and later 
another sale is noted of 25,000 Central Rus- 
sian dry hides at 29¢c., running 65 per cent. 
stuck throats, 160@20 lbs., no horns, mostly 
short shanks, no tail bones and free of 
bracks and ec. & f., New York. Some im- 
porters appear to doubt the sales at these 
prices being for strictly Central Russian or 
Courland hides. There are usually between 
300,000 and 400,000 hides offered at Nijni, 
but owing to the small sales to America up 
to the present the offerings at the fair now 
are expected to be much larger than the 
above quantities. There are offerings of 
Viatka dry calf here at 52c., but tanners 
are not inclined to make ¢ounter bids at 
present, as they wish to await developments 
at Nijni. Reports from Nijni’*are that the 
selling will probably be late this. year, as 
most collectors will. probably;,have to, accept 
a loss and will delay selling. 


Boston. 

Markets strengthening. Dealers are get- 
ting in very light receipts, and are only 
willing to sell what they have in sight. Sales 
include 2,000 buffs at 1514¢., and 2,400 ex- 
tremes at l6c. for August shipment. Fur- 
ther sales reported special selection extremes 
1614¢.; some of these held 16%4c. One thou- 
sand Southerns, all weights, sold at 13%4¢. 
flat, and more are wanted at this price. 
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Chicago Section 


Liberty Hall—John Hall—that’s all! 


A bucking broncho hasn’t anything on a 
canoe. 


_ As press agent for hisself Grape Juice Bill 
is all there. 

In what capacity? in many cases should be 
What incapacity ? 

Chicago livestock men are working hard 
for a five-day market. 


War is still the same old h—1, only more 
so; 100 per cent. efficient. 

Uncle Bill Grape Juice’s favorite song is— 
“That’s How I Need You!” 

A barbed wire grouch, like a tapeworm, 
should be got rid of and quick. 

Armour & Company will improve their 
Sioux City plant about $100,000. 

What use is a 60-horse auto 60 miles from 
home with 59 of the horses dead? 


It ain’t a tip any more, it’s a “retaining 
fee.” Can't that disease be arrested? 

This “catch-as-catch-can” style of dancing 
seems to suit most of—the rough necks, 


Swift & Company will build a new plant 
at Nashville, Tenn., to cost about $100,000. 

“Have you a little fairy in your home?” 
What a question to jab at a married man! 

There’s always one chance for the guy who 
can’t go to Heaven. He can go to —Mexico. 


Sleeping on the floor has one advantage, 
says Papa Souse. “You can’t fall outa bed.” 

Another song title—“I’m So Lonesome Sit- 
ting Here Alone.” Sure Mike! Who wouldn’t 
be? 

Al. Eberhardt (Hormel & blew into 
town the other day in search of some “musty 
ale.” 


Co.) 


Bulgaria doesn’t need a “Kink” any more; 
they can get along for awhile with a fore- 
man, 

E. Thaw—actress (7?) says: 
doesn’t pay.” 
giddy. 


“The gay life 
Moral—Don’t get gay or even 


Packers’ loading boss to gang: 
Weston on youse! 
pittle!” 


“Get a 
Dis ain’t no lyin’-in hos- 


Jevver try to unlock the front door about 
3 p. x. with a lead pencil? No? Well, don’t 
ever try! 

Not a word about Chicago’s drinking 
water, and it tastes like two or three morn- 
ings after. 

_ The gabbage side of the garbage question 
is over; now how many ways has the result 
to be split? 

If you want cheap stuff try the B. of T. 
bargain counter—grain, provisions and lard. 
Special sales daily. 

You can laff at any kind of hard luck and 
reverses and things slong’s you don’t have to 
inject your fodder. 


Naw, dey ain’t sparrin’ fer a holt! Dey’re 
jus watchin’ ter grab each odder fer a dance! 
At Dink’s next ball. 

It’s a sort of a tie now whether Japan, 
Mexico or “Cap” Streeter is the greater 
menace to the country. 

George D. Newcomb, 


superintendent for 


W. S. Forbes & Co.. Richmond, Va., was a 
visitor during the week. 

Anti-tip note: Dining car waiters will 
have a terrible struggle keeping “that old 
feelin’ from stealin’ over ’em.” 

H. P. Fritot, Fritot & Bacarisse, brokers, 


Havana, Cuba, was visiting in Chicago dur- 
ing the week with John Hall. 

Whenever you hear of a guy being spoken 
of as a “prince” you can bet he has money 
and is passing it around freely. 


There are few chickens in the sufferinyet 
coop in Hold Hingland—they’re mostly poul- 
try or fowl (foul), if you please. 

Silence is the principal noise in the pro- 
vision pit. There’s such a thing as “getting 
right too soon,” says W. .. Gregson. 

Wonder what kind of action those suffer- 
inyets would get on a red flannel shirt— 
chasing it up and down a washboard. 

Swift & Company’s sales of fresh beef in 
Chicago for the week ending Saturday, Au- 
gust 2, averaged 11.67 cents per pound, 

There is no change in the list of possibili- 
ties liable to affect the grain market, and 
they are all in working order. Drought leads. 


George Phillips once “Corn King” on the 
board of trade, and afterward Corn husker, 
is again back in the game and “stacking ’em 
iway on edge” so ’tis said. He came back. 


Don’t do anything you'll be sorry for when 


vou come to. This “don’t” is good all the 
vear ‘round. Most “don'ts” are summer 


don’ts and some ain’t. 

Cucumbers and beer, lobster and milk, war 
scares, financial panics, murders, suicides, 
earthquakes, fires and such incidentals all 
help make life more or less interesting. 

Heurta is pronounced Wart-a; that ex- 
plains it! Jever see a wart-a on the east end 
of a hog going west? Know of anything 
more useless or insignificant ? 


That panicky stuff some of the wreckers 


would like to make stick don’t have much 
effect on one, W. Wilson, of Washington, 
D. C. 

Ye Gods and little fush! It is reported 
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ANHYDROUS 


That is what makes our 


tower way above all others. 


It is a product of which we are justly proud. 
Did you ever hear of anyone change after once using 





“EVERY OUNCE ENERGIZES” 


Drop a line for a demonstration. 


Less Power—Less Coal—Less Expense. 
More Refrigeration—More Satisfaction—Morte Efficiency. 


MORRIS & COMPANY 


YYVY 


SUPREME ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


AMMONIA 


CHICAGO 


U. S. YARDS 








Bat Nelson hath sold Hegewisch for 30 cents 
and squandered every dollar of it in riotous 
living. Lg 

Worse than the Bulgarian outrages—and 
it has been going on for years unquestioned 
and unchallenged by the world—is the dia- 
bolical treatment of the Jews in Russia. 

There won’t be much left worth voting for 
or arguing about by the time the sufferinyet, 
chickens, hens and poultry get through with 
England. 

L. Harry Freeman—Boyd, Lunham & Co., 
Chicago—the George Ade of the provision 
pit, left Tuesday for a trip East. Object: 
Mostly meadow pool. 

The only regrettable thing about this 
Mexican unpleasantness is—possibly one or 
two good American citizens might get killed 
and it ain’t worth it—that’s all. 

To old-time conventioners—Chicago is so 
tame now it will eat out of a hayseed’s paw. 
Ice cream sundae’s all the go now—in fact, 
all week. 

The Outlook says: 
human ways is beyond comprehension.” 
Outlook oughter know, Now—who 
that brick? 


“The perversity of our 
The 
threw 
The corn crop is the spreadiest thing ever. 
Today it’s good for from 40 to 60 bushels to 
the acre and tomorrow tain’t good fer 10. 
Great dope, eh? Dope is correct. 

T. W. Taliaferro, Hammond Standish Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., was on ’Change this 
week. Detroit is an energetic town—so is 
F.pe me 

“Money Ain’t So Many, After All” is the 
title of a song being perpetrated just now. 
Um! Peek-a-boo Veach would say “But it’s 
a whole lot!” 


Cold hoofs and an insurrectionary (other- 
wise Mexican) liver is some combination to 
take to bed with you, and simply awful to 
lug around in business hours. 

Wise guys hold widely different opinions 
on current issues, such as currency, tariff 
and so on. Consequently its just a question 
of party with the ninety and nine and a poor 
conclusion. 


Just mentioned a few more times the 
country will begin to realize there is a 
shortage (and a short shortage at that) of 
beef cattle. But there’s the hog, and you 
cannot never tell anything about he. 

You young fellows who think it ain’t 
worth while to stick to and work hard for a 
good concern, take a glim at Frank Waddell, 
once one of Armour’s shipping clerks and 
now J. O. Armour’s right bower. 

Sterne & Son Company announce they have 
fitted up a private office for the use of their 
customers and friends. The legend above the 
door reads: “LIBERTY HALL’”—*"Go as far 
aus you please.” ves 

If gesticulation and noise indicate any- 
thing, they must be doing a big business in 
the corn pit. Rain orders are piling up to 
such an extent we may expect a deluge most 
any time. eis 

How’d you like to go piking through the 
woods around Sharon, Mass., and run into 
a bunch of lyro-rhythmiec expressionists in 
“September Morn” attire? No place for 
army lieutenants! 

Bacon, says an eminent food expert, is 
three times as nutritious as the next nearest 
nutritious food and that is smoked ham. 
Beef is away behind as a steam producer. 
Now Mr. Hog get a trifle sassier, if possible. 

Judge Harry Boore and Rev. Walter Rolo- 
son, packer and provision dealer respectively, 
and incidentally juvenile members of the 
3oard of Trade, have been capering around 


the Judge’s truck farm at Twin Lakes chas- 
ing potato bugs for a week. 


The crop killer has nothing on Kaiser Bill, 
according to the French, who accuse him of 
faking war seares so the Krupp Company, in 
which he is deeply interested financially, may 
get his orders for slaughtering machinery. 
The Bills are sure after the junk. 

Guess the Lieutenant will have to go to 
that Tabasco factory before they'll behave. 
They’re getting so doggone tough down there 
they're afraid of themselves—dassn’t sleep 
alone. They'd as soon or sooner slit a weas- 
and (especially an Americano air flue) as 
smoke a cigarette. 

One sure cure for the high cost—or any 
other kind of cost—of living is a dose of 
bichloride of mercury. Then there’s the gas 
cure, the gun cure and the cold wet lake. 
Then, again, you can lay your Adam’s apple 
on the railroad track and—starve to death 
waiting for your noodle to be severed. 


You've heard the story about the gassy in- 
land town people whom the drummer told— 
“To suck as hard as they blowed and their 
town would be a seaside resort.” Well, if 
some of these jingoes would go to Mexico 


and tight half as hard as they talk about 
what should be did, it would be all over in 


10 minutes by any dollar watch on earth, 


To opine means to express a thing not 
properly thunk out, green and raw instead 


of ripe and mellow, as it were. That 
“thunk” thing is convenient, though Noah 
W. didn’t tumble to it; he was too busy 


using up surplus odd letters he had left over, 


such as the p in phthisis, and so on. It’s 
an up-to-date word, thunk is—you can work 
both ends from the middle. That’s what 


makes it up to date. For instance, you can 
think a thunk, or thunk a think. Either way 
works. Of course, this discourse is a trifle 
deep for some people, especially outside the 
Loop. Inside the Loop we wheel our barrows 
upside down. 
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CHICAGO LIVE STOCK 
















RECBIPTS. 
Cattle. Oalves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Monday, Aug. 4..... 16,478 729 48,124 31,078 
Tuesday, Aug. 5 .. 1,987 1,220 15,341 18,051 
Wednesday, Aug. 6..13,579 1,065 24,798 15,659 
Thursday, Aug. 7..... 3,076 3,599 15,405 18,084 
Sreaeg, Aug.. B....6. 1,255 158 11,942 ° 12,843 
Saturday, Aug. 9..... 587 11 7,188 2,362 
Total last week { 3,768 122,798 93,077 
Previous week ...... 47,857 5,450 124,153 111,292 
Cor. week, 1912......£ 98 966 9,999 106,824 122,997 
Cor. week, 1911......51,091 8,662 105,291 989,775 
SHIPMENTS. 
Monday, Aug. 4...... 5,018 96 7,550 1,408 
Tuesday, Aug. 5..... — aha 3,658 4,198 
Wednesday, Aug. 6.. 4,243 26 6,110 492 
Thursday, Aug. 7.... 2, 768 5 5,325 2,444 
Friday, Aug. 8...... it 41 “ue 3,166 2,389 
Saturday, Aug. 9.... 38 2,197 
Total last week...... 14,467 127 28, 006 810,931 
Previous week ..... 17,229 404 21,061 9,378 
Cor. week, 1912......20,771 169 31,625 8,001 
Cor. week, 1911..... . 20,360 406 27,440 13,082 
CHICAGO TOTAL RECEIPTS LIVESTOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Year to Aug. 9, 1913..1,416,950 4,407,591 2,748,216 
Same period, 1912......1,531,071 4,729,397 3,028,105 
Combined receipts of hogs at eleven points: 
ee ee ee, Gh Ws coscccscevecene 438,000 
EE MOE -cawneccowhsuddtecucseude deus 3£4,000 
Pt Ey eiccvycvbersnsoweandersenen 366,000 
th Se MEE «cnnsccclad ¥mseadewases saaen 325,000 
gS CSS ee eee, eo! 15,050,000 
ee Ce, ME Shine base cadenuceeucme te 16,114,000 
Receipts at six points (Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, Sioux City) as follows: 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week to Aug. 9, 1913...... 150,100 338,900 235,800 
GD cncvececaceedive 140,200 294,300 232,900 
DSN tccededeecuseante 171,300 269,400 229,300 
Two years ago ....... - 157,700 237,000 193,300 
CHICAGO PACKERS’ HOG SLAUGHTER. 
Week ending Aug. 9, 1913: 
Ea Mees cetadesednetésecoresearces 21,500 
DP Mh cas ntestenneteosesetvecnesdouse 14,300 
TE i nie J ac.o. ened ddiaa ne kee eee 8,600 
SRN. 6 ce d0ccndadceduehs drmialenertne 7,900 
Dn .sweneUdyou.cnisesdeheve’ésde 6,200 
I . 00 d6ecveckeseksséenetewesbawe 5,200 
Lites enka ewnkedhedbee he ahawee ee 7,700 
 Wientonnd heen see Neued coed 6,100 
i Sn Sc edcyayoneeeaneeekwae wiles 3,200 
cE teint Hine 6000.06 0vcsresveredoates 2,900 
nr 1. Ul. oh cepccgeesetcodnctémne< 6,600 
i che etacécct deeenntideseeeana 3,500 
MEE She deck eanscedcdcrnesteds ten tedesadbee 1,100 
ED sa uusees soba eeseguee teerecs ehvenbon 94,800 
SY, ee ee eee 93,300 
BE (466 eos cbs ces Fewettdoeseeredeesesecsewane 103,000 
DE AkUeeisSdededeetskdsenendosen cd uececnee 78,200 
eee Oe OP GOD cccdncincevccccecesevicce sme 
ee Se SE WE bk cwcencescctscccacavs 3,777,900 
WBPEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVE STOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
_ PEE $8.25 $8.50 $4.50 $7.05 
Previous week ....... 8.10 8.90 4.70 7.10 
Cor. week, 1912 8.15 7.98 4.15 7.25 
Cor. week, 1911 ........ 6.75 7.43 3.50 6.40 
Gem. Wee, BRS cccccccs 6.55 8.06 4.15 6.50 
CATTLE 
eee BOON CH GRNETD cc cccccccccvecescs $8.50@ 9.10 
es Ce GN ccs cccscescucea ceeee 4.50@ 8.50 
DEE ED . ctncveeaneneneervececsees 7.00@ 7.50 
NN RR ee &g ) 8.50 
Yearlings, good to choice » 9.10 
Yearlings, fair to good 8.00 
Canner bulls oe 4.50) 
Stockers ...... 7.6 
Feeding steers ae 
Medium to good beef cows... 6 


Fair to good heifers 
Good to prime 
Good to choice cows A 
Common to good cutters 
Inferior to good canners 
Butcher bulls 


heifers 
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eR DH occccsccanneessnsdunciosnes 5.90@ 6. 
Distillery belle ...2. oct ss tevesi cde: ‘ 6.715@ 7.25 
Good to choice calves 25... .cccccdcccvece 10,00@11.00 
Wale to g0od Chlvae ec cdecveccdccsoctece @ 9 
HOGS. 
Choice light, 160 to 190 Ibs............... $9.10@9.35 
Light mixed, 140 to 200 Ibs............000- 9.00@9.15 
Prime light butchers, 160 to 250 Ibs....... 8.90@9.10 
Prime heavy butchers, 250 to 300 Ibs...... 8.50@8.75 
ak ar ae 7.75@8.20 
DERG DRONE 600655 ieesbcvccdepdWabe nck 7.90@8.40 
MOUGRS SBE THPOWORS cecciccccccetocecces 7.00@7.50 
De, Saw GP Bee ED cccevcdecccnedasqeeces 7.50@8.75 
SENG | c cowde hi cevoccccgecoccccescteescece 8.50@9.10 
SRN Wien 80 Soe asses Sec cuevevusessenn tee 3.50@5.00 
*All stags subject to 80 lbs. dockage. 
SHEEP. 
OS ee eee $6.50@7.60 
OS A A CR 6.50@7.55 
Range yearlings a 74 25 
RARGO WEtREED 2. ccccccceccese 
CIE one 60-4 suds cueewans(echegpeatinn 


Feeding lambs 
Native wethers 





IIT ww 50.450 Wikis wiuln Bb-a's oo paeweletae ae 4.00@4.75 
WGGECS  FORTTNND occ ccccccccccccccccccecoe EES 
—_4—_ 


CHICAGO PROVISION MARKET 


Range of Prices. 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 9, 1913. 











Open. High. Low. Close. 

PORK—(Per bbl.)— 

September .. .$20.85 $20.85 $20.621%4 $20.6214 

October . 20.20 20.30 19.97% +20.00 

January -- 19.40 19.40 19.12%, 4$19.12% 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— 

September - 11.37% 11.87% 11.17% 411.15 

October ..... 11.47% 11.47% 11.25 11.27% 

January - 10.82% 10.82% 10.72% 10.72% 
RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 

September ... 11.15 11.17% 11.00 411.021% 

October ..... 11.17% 11.17% = 11.00 $11.05 

January ..... 10.20 10.22% 10.12% 10.12% 

MONDAY, AUGUST 11, 1913. 

PORK—(Per bbl.)— 

September . 20.65 20.8714 20.25 $20.S71%4 

January ..... 19.15 19.30 19.00 19.20 

BOF ovcurevece naan nome 19.12% 
LARD—(Per 100 Tbs. a 

September - 11.17% 11.27% 8 11.12% [11.27% 

October ..... 11.27% =11.35 11.20 $11.35 

January ..... 10.72 10.7214 10.65 410.7214 
RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 

September - 11.02% = 11.05 10.92% 11.02% 

October ..... 11.02% 11.05 10.9214 411.05 

January . 10.12% 10.12% 10.00 10.12% 

TUESDAY, AUGUST 12, 1913. 

PORK—(Per bbl.»— 

September ... ..... 20.50 20.4714 720.50 

January ..... 19.00 19.00 18.85 718.90 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— 

September ... 11.15 11.07% 11.17% 

October ..... 11.20 11.17% 411.25 

Jacrer 10.65 by 10.60 410.6214 
RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 

Sentember 10.9214 11.00 10.87% 711.00 

October ..... 10.95 11.00 10.85 $11.00 

January - 10.92% 10.05 10.00 10.05 

WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 13, 1913. 

PORK—(Per bbl.)— 

September 20.40 20.40 20.30 +20.35 

January . 18.85 18.85 18.65 t18.75 

MO beeteness 18.75 18.75 18.60 t18.67% 
LARD—(Per 100 Iha.)— 

September . 11.07% 11.10 11.00 11.00 

October 11.15 11.17% 11.0714 11.07% 

Toruary . 10.55 10.55 10.45 t10.47% 
RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 

S ntember ... 10.87% 10.90 10.82% 10.82% 

“etoher 10.90 10.90 10.80 10.82% 

Tonuary 9.971, 997% 9.85 E 4 

May 10.02% 10.02% 9.87% 9.97% 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 14, 1913. 


PORK—(Per bbl.)— 
September 20.25 
January - 18.67% 


20.50 
18.6714 


20.2214 
18.60 


$20.59 
18.65 
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LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— 





September + 10.85 10.97% 10.85 10.97% 

October ..... 10.95 11.05 10.95 11.02% 

January ..... 10.85 10.45 10.35 $10.45 
RIBS—(Boxed, 25ce. more than loose)— 

September - 10.70 10.85 10.67% 10.82% 

October ..... 10.60 10.75 10.60 10.75 

January ..... 9.77% 9.821% 9.75 +9.80 

SE water cece 9.90 9.92% 9.87% 79.90 

FRIDAY, AUGUST 15, 1913. 

PORK—(Per bbl.)— 

Septeniber ... 20.57 20.60 20.50 20.55 

January ..... 18.75 18.75 18.6744 $18.67% 
LARD—(Per 100 lbs.)— 

September 11.10 11.12% 11.07% 11.07% 

October ..... 11.12 11.17% 11.12% 11.12% 

January 10.55 10.55 10.52% 10.55 
RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 

September . 710.75 

October ..... 10.80 10.90 10.80 10.85 

January 9.87% 9.90 9.87% 9.90 

+Bid. tAsked. 

—__q——_ 


CHICAGO RETAIL FRESH MEATS. 
(Corrected weekly by — oe 4ist and Halsted 








tree 

Beef. 
ee 
Se occ ccceerestaacoeen 22 @25 
Native Porterhouse Steaks ................. 25 @32 
Eb uccccdadanoneccheedkines 15 @18 
Rib Roasts from light cattle ............. 13 @I17 
gh en en ee 12 @14 
Boneless Corned Briskets, Native.......... @16 
Corned Rumps; Native ..............-ceeee @ié6 
NS i. ob onc co sontcnceseoweses @12% 
I opine icin scendessececedeaee @10 
9 oon cece a abedéeen we okanek 18 @23 
EE dnesicenenedeseese neccew eee’ 15 @18 
EL, 05:64 SGrasisnaitek iwessaewewes @i7 
EY CE Biosciences Wcinnss 6000 wemsipers 15 @16 
Shoulder Neck End, Trimmed.. @12% 
gg ee ee @18 
Hind Quarters, fancy @20 
Fore Quarters, fancy 12%@15 
Rs MIND arn hatchceracdg clacan Ge ceiaeahe 20 @22 
MEE Re ee @12% 
Chops, shoulder, per ID........cccccccccese @16 
Chhepe,. TID amd 16M, POP WD. nccc cc cccccccce @30 
GD. so winidcee aeaicnerewccsons @15 

Mutton 
DS. Ribjthbeesedeasees ouiccdes+osoeseneas 14 @16 
DE ante 66 eeeUhies newest ens sosenees woe 8 @10 
Re ee ee re oer @12 
ND Seceseciccccnceteceseeserene @10 
Ue SNEED deeds cetiveseswercecccusene @12 
RED and Lele CRMs oni ccccccccccccccccces 8 @20 
GROEEEGE GHEPS ccccccccccccccccescccooccses 12%@14 

Pork. 
kk ee rr pebenberescues 18 @2 
POE GRR. ccccccccccees eocccccvccce o+e2220 @22 
PORK BROCE .ccccccccccccccccccccccccce @15 
Pork Tenders ...... @35 
Pork Butts .. 
Spare Ribs ...... 
HOCKS .ccccccccccccccece 
Pigt THeOOS ccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 
Leet WAT .ccccccccccccccccccccccccscecccs 


Hind Quarters 
Fore Quarters 


TABS coccccccccccccccccccece 

BRED. ececsvcccccescconcesscoereseecesse 

BhoulderS .cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce 

DEE ct:hidcnsedeeesseequedsesndeunenees @30 

Be Ge TD GID cc cctieviccascdcevcesces @wu 
Butchers’ Offal. 

DOE | bbe cacebuceecsdceetenceegeetesewese @7 

I so Soo ins Becta em Aakers adie aalesocion @ 4% 

er rege @ 1.25 

Calteees, & 60 16 TBS... ccccccccccccccces @20 

Calfskins, under 8 Ibs. (deacons).......... @6s 

HS  scccswecsssvescenvs SeseCeetoeceescce @ie 





AUTOMATIC 
IMPROVED 











TANKAGE PRESSES +» DRYERS 


Economical 
| Creat Capacity 


| SAVING IN LABOR ALONE IN ONE YEAR WILL 
OFFSET COST TO INSTALL 


For Tankage, Blood, Bone, Fertilizer, all Animal and 
Vegetable Matter. 
| houses, fertilizer and fish reduction plants in the world. 





American Process Go. 


Efficient 


Installed in the largest packing- 


Send for Catalogue T. B. 


New York 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 
eee Carcass Beef. 






PrOM@ BALE GOGAT cccsincecsoccsceseccess 13 @13% 
SE TNE EL .cduiceconccceccavesanans 124% @12% 
Native steers, medium ...... Sdocccece «++ -12%@12% 
PL, TEE. Keb neweasneeweeseeseconcwmen 12% @12% 
on eS A SC, ee ee es 114%@12% 
Hind Quarters, choice ..........sseeeeeees @16 
FURS GGTUOTO,. CHURCD ois occ ccccccqececées @11% 
Beef Cuts. 
St AD .cuscavnch.it Puch esien needhes geen 91%4@ 9% 
ST SEED vasccdvtccagens cbgsacesebs con 10%@11 
EE ogc od. wae Sienn cieee' ease @ll1 
DE OE chiadk'ncdechoessweedeskeeees @ 8% 
Steer Plates @ 8% 
Cow Rounds @13% 
Steer Rounds @l4 
Te Un sunkebenéenesesoddatadeewaneoned 216 
Steer Loins, Heavy ............ peawaserne 18 @18% 
OSE WeROeNNS, Be. 1. .ccccacccscccccece @34 
eee DWemsestetas, : Ne. Be soc cvsccvccvcces @30 
PL, cc icvecenshtstpapoascasiasude @13% 
TEND eiwasine-sothan eid ieabedeeeda abie @l7 











BED ccccccovce 

Rump Butts . 

Trimmings 

Pd vcauchdnct mies @iuees eubisraeceen eee 

Cow. Mims, Common, Tight... ..cccccscsveve 10 @10% 
en ED cass ssese ccubvccdwedeoe™ @15 
ok a @i7 
ME sc aksrderddescsneaw daw 16 @16% 
EARS TOSS, GOOG, BALEVE. ...0..cccccccvccess @17% 
ED Nac caaicvieswibessebed uaa @15 
Hanging Tenderloins @12 
i Neer @15 
BE ED vacwkncceseevenvoccesesnvews @ 6 
Ph Ot OM tncesvecuveneureceesbouawiee @i7 
DT Git beEbicecineteet tava teeta aaiesna’ @°9 
 ccanidcs wen eut ieee cha didiceaewbecnn @17% 
Sweetbreads ...... @25 
Ox Tail, per lb. ... @7 
Fresh Tripe, plain @4 
DE UNL Ss, Sle wicwisienwpsseinie cen bb ne ane @ 6 
BE vccceccencvevevececescosesecusesces @ 9 
Kidneys, each @s 


Heavy Carcass, 

















Light Carcass @16 
SEL cna avon ses Roptumaat ugh wemede @ij 
Good Saddles ..... @19 
Medium Racks @12 
GT SS owineeieionce-< seis eccesaenessdinn @15 
BUG, GOR ccccicccecvsecdectocsseceseen 7%4@ 8% 
DED - cvecctkinensneneneeadesies g----60 @75 
DE, os 6di0034 eebeueutdeselsonecssvadan 45 @50 
BE NE ¥en asco nnnneeees smeemcseioreee 25 @30 
EEE ec wastacnimensetias ead esoonsaeed 12 @12% 
Round Dressed Lambs ‘ @l14 
I MIE aca othe Garand Veter wind ene dee 15 @15% 
Te. BE BE TR, 6 ic sicccccnvecgessseves ali 
CE I I ia rnc dda skKeh nernnneed @l1 
is ND 6c sce venseicosceevese @17 
BUD TiReR, PEO TR. cccccccovevcosccesewes @18 
DE TOMO, GOON: ccccccccccccccecesoces @4 
Te TEE, GUE oc ccccccccvcccscccccece @ 1% 
Medium Sheep @9 
Good Sheep ....... @10 
Medium Saddles @10% 
NE ogee ccantivat 00. 00eeeeenene™ @l1 
__& RA er errr @s 
PE ED. nincccedtesweeuseseoneeeuviat @ ™% 
a eee @l1 
I ED Vile nce ueceige Salven ee cian ait @ 8s 
EN SED Sncnis anes iceeeseces ue6secesee @T7 
Sheep Tongues, each ......ccccccccecece ais @ 2% 
OG ML, GONE. cacecvcntcsnasveseees oe @10 
Fresh Pork, Etc. 
I DO i ieesscvichwesescenssaencewes 18 @13% 
Sa @15% 
WE DE sanseueccesveskseeseeveneneoues @11% 
DEL! UicckrastbecinscuuGruastese ee @29 
SS er ree @9 
BE din ie civudlee saat nakgenbewoentabkaceaon 12 @13% 
ROCKS nc conc cccccccccccccccoccccecceecese 9 
Trlmmings ....ccccccccccccccccccccesesece 9 
Bxtra Lean Trimmings. ....0cccccccccccess @11% 
PTT eee @ & 
NE onc 80s oe natecencccseesece sein @ 5% 
WM OR oo oo000.s.0:0:0:0:6:0:0:006 5019 0:00 00090090 @ 4 
Pigw’ Heads ...cccccccscqecccccccvcccvceve @ 6% 
SED 0 cecccccie eweccateneceveddecns @9 
BE PE, 6 ca ngcdectccusactccosctweetess @10 
Chegkt MEAS . Aw cccccceicvccscccscccece @9 
iam vets, BOF WR. oo achde cv Oheeecccccewees @ 2% 
DE DOD ccxicnccncecacudwecsedscecceets @ 2% 
Skinned Shoulders, ......-..-+++-++eseeees @12 
Pork Hearts" ...0..0.-. @°9 
Pork Kidneys, per Ib: @ 5% 
TN TUES, vcrcriccedesscenescresseedee @ai2 
Be TED. ciicctececnccccbecodiccscacdesess @ 6 
OS ne Eyer eee Se 6 @ 6% 
BEY 0.05. 6kc 06s d0pewn cavbnseerbecesdéQee @ 4% 
RCC eTR ORT CT ee @li1 
DEE chy wath saesheatebehanbbacnreannesee @17T% 
CD cis 400d ec cncapebermibsarcetiode +éhes 3 
SA ts er et ere @17T% 
PD eo ceqerccneseuntarssscvccccueneses @12% 
SAUSAGE. 
Colgmbia Cloth Bologna........++.ssceeees 11% 
Bologna, large, long, round, in casings... 11 








Oe, ney ee @14 
Frankfurters ........... eecccceesoccccese @12% 
Blood, Liver and Headcheese.. escces osepes @il 
DOMES ocd cccdtesiseieeredesaes eV okecsccugs @l4 
EN REE | oe ob .0k ci aeveiewsetcaedesen @14% 
Luncheon Sausage, cloth a ba caedin @in 
New England Sausage .......... . @l7 
Compressed Luncheon Sausage ............ @17% 
Special Compressed Ham .............-e005 @17 
OCR rare barwbaes @15% 
Boneless Butts in casingS............eeeee% @25% 
Oxford Butts in casings..............see0. @21 
POOR TRRGRRO: ioc cc ctlvsecnepaecceccsscese @13 
Ce AD cs Sccdcok dese t eeseecnde wed @13 
Country Smoked Sausage...........eeeceee @16 
Farm Sausage ............. @iée6 
Pork Sausage, bulk or link... sti @12% 
Pork Sausage, short link...........e..eee- @13 
DONE I Fe i cecccsccscstocseccad @in 
Ee ree ee @17 
Ee ee rere @17 
Jellied Roll ............ ccccces Cawercecege © @1 
Summer Sausage. 
Best Summer, H. C..(01d).,........0200008 @26 
German ‘Saleml> (MEW) .i cc sccceccdcccccccs @24 
PU TUNE olen sca danedsecccapasapeescse @26 
EEL, | giitan wk awaits tiekoaw eng Stak lonien @19 
Mettwurst, New ..... eseese cocdsics —@aQ— 
FORMEe 20 ctlati cccccticd veces cctess¥eesnge @21 
Sausage in Oil. 
Smoked Sausage, 1-B0.........cceeeeccecees + ee + $6.00 
Smoked Sausage, 2-20....... ecccccccvccccccccccs OO 
Bologna, 1-50 ...... cocvcccccceseesesocccccccces GOO 
OY FOUN obec cc cdbceccccedeccccocsesetosds GOe 


Pranmkfart, 1-660 «2... .ccecccvccccccccccccevevcces GOO 
PremRtert, BES cc cccsiisccteccsssescescvrees ++» 5.50 


VINEGAR PICKLED GOODS. 





Pickled Pigs’ Feet, in 200-lb. barrels. peeteiegs | 
Pickled Plain Tripe, in 200-Ib. barrels.......... 7.25 
Pickled H. C. Tripe, in 200-Ib. barrels......... 9.35 
Pickled Ox Lips, in 200-Ib. barrels............ — 
Pickled pigs’ Snouts, in 200-Ib. barrels........ 15.50 
Lamb Tongues, Short Cut, barrels..... secastgee 34.50 
CORNED, BOILED AND ROAST BEEF. 

Per dos. 
DB, BO Or, kc dake eetdskinncescconen 
2 Ibs., 1 or 2 doz. to case ....... 

Oe, 2 Gl OP GOOD: cccegecsae 
14 Ibs., % dos. to case........... 
EXTRACT OF BEEF. 

Per dos. 
2-oz. jars, 1 doz. tm box ......... erences ovpeses SED 
4-on. jars, 1 doz. in box .......... ocsstenee oe Se 
8-08. jars, % Gos. in DOX .......eeeeeceeeeceee 11.50 
16-08. jars, % Gos. Im DOX.......cceccccsecccee 2200 
S. © and IED. CB. cccccvcccccccccccces $1.50 per Ib. 

BARRELED BEEF AND PORK. 
Extra Plate Beef, 200-lb. barrels.......... —@— 
Plate Beef ...... Cowen en Ti EERE @17.00 
Prime Mess Beef .......cceceeeeevcseees - —@— 
CE nicks camnveonceseecceese —@a@— 
Beef Hams (220 Ibs. to bbl.) —@a— 
Rump Butts ............. owe —@— 
 £.., 2 2a er @23.50 
Ce GE WD cece casdbesveaveteseuecs @22.25 
a reer ee ee @25.00 
ON DUG vei ec ccvesennwneeecuwsicgnstess @17.50 
LARD. 

Pure leaf, kettle rendered, per lb., tces..... @13% 
PUPS WaRd 2 cccccccccoccsccvcccccccccescese @12& 
Lard substitutes, tes. ......cccccccccccccce @ll 
ESTE, COMPORRE oc cccewcasccvccecescoccves @10% 
Cooking oil, per gal., in barrels.......... 78 
Cooks’ and bakers’ shortening, tubs....... @12% 

Barrels, %c. over tierces; half barrels, 4c. over 
tierces; tubs and pails, 10 to 80 Ibs., %& to 1c. over 
tierces. 

BUTTERINE. 

1 to 6, weyers color, solids, f. o. b. Oni- 

CABO  ceccccccvece 0 66000e0eteoeecesses ocean 


DRY SALT MEATS. 
(Boxed. Loose are Kc. less.) 


Clear Bellies, L4G 16. SVB ec coc ccecccvccesus @14% 
Cienr Gln, BOUTS GiB c cc cccccscvcccces @14% 
ee Se OU odecbecvccsncecvesed @14% 
WE TOG, STG GI ei. acids da cecccsiewss @10% 
ER ee @11% 
CY BG. aii iic.v 04 vownkeeecddenengeeeee @10% 
CTE eee ee ei a 9 
Bacon meats, %c. to le. more. 
WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Hams, 18 IBS. . GVB<c3 cevrcecevececccccveses @19% 
Menmes, 16 TR. OU esd dak coos ves cacecencce @18% 
a ee ee rrr ree @20 
Calas, 4G6 WS., AVBs «6 Mie. csccccccdeces @12% 
Calas, 6@12 Ibs., | ae @12 
New York Shoulders, Sai Pe BE, cc eyes 14 @14\% 
Breakfast Bacon, f80Gy7 .occcccedeccescocs @27 
Wide, 10@12 avg., and strip, 5@6 avg.... @18% 
Wide, 6@S8 avg., and strip, 3@4 avg....... 22 
Rib Bacon, wide, 8@12, strip, 4@6 avg.... @16\% 
2 SRR Se ee ee @29 
Drie Week TO wee si see. eke Shceecesi ee @31 
Dried Beef Knuckles ...... 0... .ceeedeees @30 
er eer @2 
POSURE, DUNN, TUES cece cctecccescuccete @27T 
Smoked Bolled Hams ..........seseeeeeees @zs8 
SE ME wrdadeckvcad cnevgaeneseene cabs @19% 
eo Be Re ee eer 2s 
Cooked Rolled Shoulders................56: @19" 
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SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
F. 0. B. CHICAGO. 





Rounds, per Set ......ccrcccccvcscccceces ° @18 
Export Rounds ............6. eeeccccccceve @23 
MiGGles, POP BEE .ccccccccccscccccccccccce @73 
Beef bungs, per piece ........ heeees oesene @19 
Beef Weasands ...i.ccccccccccccccccccc’s n @ 6% 
Beef bladders, medium ...........-0++-eee08 @45 
Beef bladders, small, per doz........+--+++ @75 
Hog casings, free Of Salt ......6-..e+eeeeee @70 
Hog middles, per set ......eeeeceececeecs @10 
Hog bungs, export ........cccccccccccccees —@— 
Hog bungs, large mediums .........+++++++ @10 
Hog bungs, prime ......esececcevecccecese @7 
Hog bungs, Marrow .......seceeccececcece @ 5 
Imported wide sheep casings...........++- @s80 
Imported medium wide aon casings. snes . an 
Imported medium sheep casings ..........+- an 
Hog stomachs, per piece ........seeeeeeee @4 
FERTILIZERS. 
Dried blood, per unit .........+..0-0 2.62 @2.65 
Hoof meal, per unit .........cceeeeees 2.35 @2.40 
Concentrated tankage ..........eeee0- 2.25 @2.30 
Ground tankage, 12% .........sseee- @2.35 and 10c 
Guoownd Gnakkwme, L9G ...ccccccccvvcss @2.35 and 10¢ 
Ground tankage, 8 and 25%..........- @2.30 and 10c 
Crushed tankage, 9 and 20%......... @2.10 and 10¢ 
Ground tankage, 6%4 and 30%........... 18.00@18.50 
Ground rawhbone, per ton .......... eseee 24,00@25.00 
Ground steam bone, per ton............+ 20.00@21.00 


Unground tankage, per ton less than ground. @50c. 
HORNS, HOOFS AND BONES. 








Horns, No. 1, 65@70 Ibs., aver........ 250.00@275.00 
Eeocses, Binck, wer We ..siccvcccssscces 50@ 28.50 
Hoots, st¥iped, per tO ...ccccccecccese 33.00@ 38.00 
Hoofs, white, per tom .....cccccccccce 60.00@ 65.00 
Flat shin bones, 40 Ibs. av., per ton... 70.00@ 75.00 
Round shin bones, 38-40 Ibs. av., per ton 75.00@ 80.00 
Round shin bones, 50-52 Ibs. av., per ton 80.00@ 90.00 
Long thigh bones, 90-95 Ibs. av., per ton 80.00@ 90.00 
Skulls, jaws and knuckles, per ton..... 27.50@ 29.00 
LARD. 
Prime steRmM,. CAG: 2. ccvecccvecesosior ne 12% 
Prime steam, loose ............ - @10.45 
WE oa fo ot mcnchueasset hes takae @ 10% 
re cee ee Te @ 10% 
WOUEPRL BOD occ cccccvccccvccscocccess 12 @ 12% 
Prime oleo 10%,@10% 
Oleo, No. - 94@ 9% 
BEE - vcd cus Redan dense ees eadeepeaweee 104%@10% 
EE” <ccnnctcntee-s sen gem ewe eee aelakaeekaewe 7%@ 8% 
Grease, YOllOwW ..ccosccccccccsscccsccccens 5%@ 6 
Greases, A WHS. sccccccssccesccsccgeccsce 64@ 7 
OILS. 
Lard oil, extra, winter strained, tierces....71 @73 
PS PEN MEE: eee sccossacnsss<esearveceem 66 @é6s 
Maxton Wo. 1 Taw GE occ cccccccccccscess 60 @é62 
TH. BP GEE nc wiecccccccccqosecescsscces 53 @55 
No. ZB Bard Of] ...cccccccccccccccccccccces 52 @54 
ORO GEL, BIAED 6s i06n0. cee csitetieveeeveevesee 11% @11% 
ee  rerors fre ere 114%@11% 
RE ack 0s aten Bee Vice ewedesseegen 10 @10% 
Neatsfoot oil, pure, bDbIS..........-.+.e0+5 68 os 
Acidless tallow oils, bblIs............++e00+ 62 
Cee GE, BGO nee sc idan es cnsnctscncse 
BReESG GEE cccccccccccegdcccccescccccsoncss 
BD wht acesecceccceedownsny esnsa es eem 
PUES CTE iccviccccccccsevecsccesesecsccee 
We. 1 CORRE cccccccsecccccdeecccsccocice 
Packers’ Prime 
i. et SS eres re 


Packers’ No. 2 .... 
Renderers’ No. 1 











Co ee ser rer ret yy 3 
White, ‘‘A’’ 6% 
White, ‘‘B’’ 6% 
ere 6 
Crackling 6 
EE Wwieaacdcdeceutien 5 5% 
TE | ct vian sei iadacesecawe out enon eu eens 5%@.5% 
BOWE sic wcccccccccccccececdcscececoeseses 4%@ 5 
Glue Stock 5%4@ 5% 
Garbage BTease 2... cccccccccccccccccccecs 84%@ 3% 
Glycerine, CO. BP. ccccccccccscccccqscccsses 19% @19% 
Glycerine, dymamite ...........eseeeeeenes 18% @18% 
Glycerine, crude SOAP .......-e cece ee eeees 124%@12% 
GUSHTNG, GRUNGE. %ccnscccsegaccdescssccns 134%@14% 
COTTONSEED OILS. 
DB Bic DOE Avanos ccecesivennetncacased 62 @é68 
P. S. Y., soap grade ...55 @60 





Soap stock, bbis., concen., 62@65% f. a.... 24@ 2% 
Soap stock, loose, reg., 50% ie Sis <a55 1.35@1.45 
COPrxRAGE. 

Ash pork barrels 


Oak pork barrels... 
rd tierces 





CURING MATERIALS. 
Refined saltpetre .........ccececeeeececeee OM vit 
Boracie acid, crystal to powdered vitor ae T 


) |) rer rT TT ccedccccccccccccccencste 4% 
Sugar— 
White, clariBed ...6.. ci cesnccdeccccccens @ 4% 
Plantation, granulated ............-..+05 @ 
VWOMGwW, CIAFIDEE. 2 csiec ce cece cs ecscccccce 44%@ 4% 
Salt— 
Ashton, in bags, 224 Ibe... ....ccsceccdecsece’ $2.25 
English packing, in bags, 224 Ibs............. 1.45 
Michigan, granulated, car lots, per tom........ 3.25 
Michigan, medium, car lots, per tonm.......... 3.75 
Casing salt, bbis., 280 Ibs., 2x@8x .......5.5- 1.40 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


CHICAGO 


Letter to The National Provisioner from 
National Live Stock Commission Co.) 


Union Stock Yards, August 12. 
The run of 14,771 cattle Monday would 
have been meager under any conditions, and 
was especially so following last week’s short 
supply. 


(Special 


Trade was uneven, with values any- 


where from 35@50c. higher than the low 
spot in the trade two weeks ago. A few 
prime beeves sold from $9@9.20; choice 


handy and heavy weights $8.75@9, and the 
good to choice grades $8.25@8.75. 

Tuesday’s run of 4,300 cattle would have 
met with an active and strong demand if a 
heavy mid-week run had not been promised. 
The trade ruled slow and weak to 10c. lower 
than Monday. 


Wednesday’s abnormally heavy run of 
23,000 cattle was the outcome of the upturn. 
The trade ruled lic. lower than Monday, 


with some plain heavy cattle showing 25c. 
ciecline. 

Monday’s active and 10@l5ec. higher mar- 
ket put values on butcher stuff back to the 
high point of the season. The heavy mid- 
week supply brought about a reaction elimi- 
nating the advance of the first of the week, 
but leaving the level almost as high as any 
time this summer. Only occasional heavy 
runs and temporary setbacks are expected 
during the next two or three months, and 
declines will probably be short lived. 

Receipts of total around 95,000 for 
the first three days of this week, receipts 
Wednesday being estimated 42,000, and mar- 
ket broke fully 25c. 


hogs 


per ewt. all along the 


line. Eastern shipping orders were very lim- 
ited. Choice light butcher grades sold $8.75 


@9%, with a top of $9.20. Good choice mixed, 


heavy butcher grades sold $8.40@8.65; good 
mixed, 


medium-weight packing grades $8@ 


8.25; plain heavy-weight packing grades 
very hard to move at $7.75@8. It looks as 
though the country was bound to market 
this stuff regardless. Present prices are 


good value for hogs, but unless a lightening 
of receipts comes the next few days prices 
will work considerably lower than present 
values. 

The excessive receipts of sheep and lambs 
of the 
cellent 


past three days have been taken ex- 
the market showing 
but very little decline, as compared with last 
week’s 


care of, lamb 


close. Feeling in the trade is just 
a little weaker today, although the top on 
native lambs stands as high as yesterday. 
Western little 
10c. lower. 


L5@ 25e. 


varieties are a weaker, with 


best lambs about Sheep show a 
the 
strength. A feature 
of the trade is the continued scarcity of de- 


decline of 
but 


per ewt. for week, 


trade has shown 


sirable feeding stock. Drove after drove of 
range lambs are selling practically straight 
to killers. 

We 
lambs, 


Westerns 


$7.35@ 7.50: 


quote: Good to 


feeding 


choice 


lambs, $6.60@ 


6.85; fat yearlings, $5.85@6.15; feeding vear- 


lings, $5.50@5.75; fat wethers, $4.60@ 


aged 


4.9); feeding wethers, $4.50@ 4.65; yearling 
ewes, $5.25@ 5.50. Natives—Good to choice 
lambs, $7.25@7.50; poor to medium, $6@7; 
eulls, $5@5.50: good to choice light ewes, 


$4.25@4.40: 


medium, $3.50@ 3.85: 


ewes, 
culls 


bucks, 


heavy %4@4.25; poor to 


$2.50 3.25; stock 
ewes, $4.50@ 5.25: $3.50@ 3.75. 


ST. LOUIS 

(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 

National Stock Yards, Ill., August 13. 
Receipts of cattle for the week ending to- 
day amounted to 25,515 head, which included 
8,917 head side. Beef 
steers of good quality and heavy weight are 
quoted steady with last week; other grades 
are a full dime higher. The top on _ beef 
steers was $8.75. The bulk of the offerings 
moved at $7.75@8.60. Cows are 50c. higher 
than last week; $7.50 was the top, and the 
bulk ranged from %5@6.50. In "ases 
$7 was paid. Trading on this kind has been 
extremely active. 


on the quarantine 


some 


Values on heifers steady 


to strong; $8.75 was the top. The bulk 
ranged from $7@8.50. Veal calves are 75c. 


higher as compared with the previous week, 
the top, $10.25, was paid for prime vealers 
Bulk of the quarantine side was Oklahoma 


grassers. This kind is generally 1l10@l15c. 
lower than last week. Oklahoma steers 


topped at $7.50, with the bulk ranging from 
$5.25@6.75. Offerings from other States sold 
generally steady. 

Hog receipts were 49,243 during the week 
ending today. Values on all grades of hogs 
have fluctuated considerably. Following the 
decline last week values increased steadily 
until Monday, when a top of $9.35 was 
reached. Tuesday showed a decline of 10@ 
lde., and today 5@10c., or about 15@25c. 
lower as compared with last Monday. The 
bulk throughout the week has ranged from 
$8.70@9.25. Quality has been fair. 

Sheep receipts for the week ending today 
amounted to 29,495 head. Lambs made up 
the greater portion, and quality has been 
only fair to good. Today this kind is quoted 
at about 25c. lower than last week. The 
top for the week was made today, when 
$7.10 was paid. Mutton sheep are quoted at 
25c. lower than last week, the high time 
this week being $4. Trading has been fairly 
active. 

2, 


OMAHA 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
South Omaha, Neb., August 12. 

The market for cattle lately has been a 
weather market, with receipts unevenly dis- 
tributed and advances and declines frequent. 
Good to choice corn-fed beeves have firmed 
up, and choice heavy cattle sold up to $8.90 
today. Bulk of the fair to pretty good 
1,050 to 1,400-lb. beeves sell at a range of 
#8.20@8.60. The common to fair warmed up 
and short-fed beeves in competition with the 
Western and Southern steers are slow from 
$7.25@8.10. Western range cattle are be- 
ginning to come freely, and fair to good 
grades are going at $7.20@7.65. Cattle on 
which the packers and feeder buyers come 
in competition find a ready sale from $6.75@ 
8. So much cheap steer stuff has been com- 
ing that cows and heifers have not been 
lively. Choice corn-fed heifers are quoted as 
high as $7.75@8.25, but it takes prime range 
heifers to bring $6.75@7.25. Bulk of the 
fair to good grass butcher and beef stock is 
moving at $5.50@6.25, and canners and cut- 
ters at $3.50@5.25. Veal calves are 75c.@$1l 
lower than a week ago at $6@9, and bulls, 
stags, ete., are bringing just about steady 
figures, $4.75@6.90. The feature this week 
has heen the unprecedented demand for stock 
cattle and feeding steers. 

Receipts of hogs have been rather liberal 
and quality fair. The decline last week 
amounted to 25@30c. All classes of buy- 
ers, but especially shippers, are paying a big 
premium for choice light weights. Today, 
with 11,500 hogs on sale, the market was 10 
@25c. lower. Tops brought $8.65, the same 


as on last Tuesday, but the bulk of the trad- 
ing was at $7.85@8, as against $8.15@8.20 a 
week ago. 

Sheep supplies have been very liberal, and 
Feeder buy- 


the trend of values downward. 





August 16, 1913. 


ers prevented a still greater decline. As it 
is the market is fully a quarter lower than 
last week on killing stock, while feeder 
grades do not show very much change. Fat 
lambs are quoted at $6.50@7.15; fat year- 
lings, $4.75@5.26; fat wethers, $4.15@4.60, 
and fat ewes, $3.75@4.40. 


——%o——— 


KANSAS CITY 
(Special Letter te The National Previsiener.) 
Kansas City Stock Yards, August 12. 

Estimates on cattle supplies for this week 
were all too high, receipts yesterday amount- 
ing to but 15,000, and the same number here 
today. Buyers from Missouri, Illinois, Iowa 
and other sections that have corn prospects 
turned out in large numbers to meet the 
expected heavy run of dry weather cattle. 
But stockmen in the dry belt found they 
were not in desperate straits. The two-day 
run of 30,000 is not more than half enough 
stock cattle and feeders to go around. Mis- 
souri bought 11,000 cattle last week, Iowa 
8,000, Illinois 6,000, dry Kansas 4,000, scat- 
tering States 3,000; total to country points 
32,000 cattle, more than half the supply. The 
big demand from the country helps prices on 
all grades, and the market today is strong 
to 10c. higher, and a shade above the level 


before the break last week on all kinds. 
Prime heavy steers brought $8.80 today, 


mixed yearlings $9, fed steers ranging from 
$7.65@8.90, Kansas grass steers $6.50@8.25, 
quarantine grass steers $5.25@6.75, native 
cows $4.50@6.25, veal calves up to $9, stock 
steers $5.25@7.40, feeders $5.75@7.75. Hog 
quality is deteriorating at a rate that is 
‘“ausing some concern to killers. Good hogs 
have not changed much in value for a week, 
but common stuff, of which there is an in- 
creasing supply, is half a dollar lower. Range 
of prices today is widest of the season, bulk 


of sales running. from $8.15@8.70, top 
$8.77; receipts, 13,000 head. Packers 


stopped at $8.65 today, order buyers and 
speculators taking a dozen or fifteen loads 
above that figure, and incidentally getting 
the cream of the crop. Sheep are stronger 
today; lambs at $7, ewes around $4.25, weth- 
ers worth up to $5; receipts today, 7,000 
head. Feeding stuff is becoming more plenti- 
ful, though the heavy movement of Westerns 


is not billed to start till August 19. Feeding 
lambs now sell around $6. 
— ae 


SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at the following 





centers for the week ending August 9, 1913: 
CATTLE. 
SR a ee eer ee ery eee 22,495 
ROT ccares pens wud domed He Kaniew sumer 28,077 
GEN Se rdeeeccdeeesecsivseceweresmenewecene 9,310 
PON Sian sete lie neeenceterdses Cease mete 10,353 
CEE. 620 $0. add.0b odd Kokis deegener eer ersenmeney 505 
Seown Cy  cecccss 2,552 
New York and Jer 9,682 
OE PTT er 9,622 
IID.“ slareahe.eecachaerenciwearesienals &s wleeina ade 3,759 
ED, 8.55 sidakec0d dws ete WEP aeR eae ae 1,487 
:. paiw6t ne wheter eR ended er Cert eh hee 1,628 
eC 6.Ghss ded eenev dreehiwendinneges 5,687 
CE v.cecrwsretoseceetsndwvesn ene geusees 4,110 
PT ‘sneiundose sdb saGu eles ee eee meneeeeueee 2,734 
HOGS. 
Do sae bacewlases ace b nalbnetr sabe aensleeeacalonts 94,792 
Re EE n'9.0'5b 68s o6-b:0s-c80- 006 606406000s Ree 
SE. bhecweltes eee ous Wa-nee Stan a daltenng cael 46,118 
ee ED wknweede cess a0 ¥ eee ceseses eben eee 36,194 
SE. nceswecweec ented ee sviecvacqndt enewerses 4,991 
0 Bea err ree ee ne Peet eee 30,553 
I dale tcmeons. Win aie, hw ihe Greuea a hee eeaeeree 11,300 
SE De oa reba ve seve eb ee eelbeed eee 6,480 
ae eee GD Jeeeer CUP. kc sce ceccedsvevene 24,531 
OED 6.0 40.0.5 0.05 00-0 odbnie 6400-00060 b 60 eqgue 3,367 
I i sive da oui se MPa CCC RRO MNO Cha Seek ee 4,16 
adn ea-a a ae Andee Aid ea dike ere eae 3,007 
EEA ER ot eT Aor) ener Op ae me eoepeneres 3,462 
EN EEE er ey ee oe ee 3,038 
ER ree eT Pe ere 9,078 
DE hob ct Weep eecen careceda+ccesgceessees 9,705 
SHEEP. 

SD. 55 hea guns cae dele oe oilers bac Oe eaeeen 82,146 
Ce CE  siowcs bedaagcewersehantusbeeeouen 12,837 
ID Th 9. <a ina: tae cleo -hantan tare iol erocnto ata eaiawe Oa 40,606 
BR, FROG cccv cc ccvcvecctccccccvesesecevecves 17,671 
BS 53 ca linsee.cncedudeeetace¥edvcveaseedees 252 
IR on aind « ohin Gbiise Hb eb Ueen eN-ee eeeeeet 3,371 
New York and Jersey City..........scccccssee 55,061 
SO NE Sc awenen en ciedtsts evs ereueeneeesé 3,089 
PL Skcor2ed Con eueneees éedeenerevedes 9,898 
eS A Ee eee roe Sree. ee 2.877 
ESS pe ee an CER TSS ESS Le a 1,405 
ee Ce ccccticets)§ ~sandensaenseeeen 268 
DE BOs veciccscccessdrcccovcsevevesvodete 2,109 
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THE WEEK’S CLOSING MARKETS 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 
Lard in New York. 

New York, August 15.—Market steady; 
Western steam, $11.25; Middle West, $11@ 
11.10; city steam, 10%@l1lec.; refined Conti- 
nent, $11.80; South American, $12.60; Brazil, 
kegs, $13.60; compound, 10@10%,¢. 

Marseilles Oils. 

Marseilles, August 13.—(Holiday today.)— 
Sesame oil, fabrique, 79 fr.; edible, 90 fr.; 
copra oil, fabrique, 110 fr.; edible, 126 fr.; 
peanut oil, fabrique, 7614 fr.; edible, 92 fr. 

Liverpool Produce Market. 

Liverpool, August 15.—(By Cable.)—Beef, 
extra India mess, 123s. 9d.; pork, prime mess, 
112s. 6d.; shoulders, square, 59s.; New York, 
58s.; picnic, 51s.; hams, long, 79s. 6d.; Amer- 
ican cut, 80s. Cumberland cut, 
68s. 6d.; long clear, 74s.; short backs, 66s.; 
bellies, clear, 69s. 


Bacon, 


Lard, spot prime, 57s.; 
American refined in pails, 56s. 3d.; 28-lb. 
blocks, 55s. 6d. Lard (Hamburg), 58 marks. 
Tallow, prime city, 33s. 3d.; choice, 35s. 3d. 
Turpentine, 28s. 3d. Rosin, common, 10s. 9d. 
Cheese, Canadian finest white, new, 63s. 6d. 
Tallow, Australian (at London), 35@29s. 
FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS. 


Provisions, 

The market showed a better tone with 
some improvement in values on an advance 
in hogs. 

Stearine. 

The market is very quiet with only a small 

business reported. 
Tallow. 

Prices continue steady with city quoted 

last sale 61,¢., specials 634c. 
Cottonseed Oil. 

The market was quieter with some im- 
provement in values. The advance in pro- 
visions and reports of damage to cotton in 
the Southwest brought a better feeling and 
moderate gain in values. 

Market closed very firm at 


to 26 points 
advance. Sales, 


7 
15,800 bbls. Spot oil, $8.50 


@10. Closing quotations on futures: <Au- 
gust, $8.30@8.55: September, $8.45@8.50; 


October, $7.86@7.88; November, $6.85@6.86; 
December, $6.72@6.75; January, $6.71@6.75; 
February, $6.70@6.80; March, $6.71@6.80; 
good off oil, $7.50@8.50; off oil, $7.50@8.55; 
red off oil, $7.25@8.50; winter oil, $8.50 bid; 
summer white, $8.70 bid. 





*, 
— fo — 


FRIDAY’S LIVESTOCK MARKETS. 

Chicago, August 15.—Hog market strong 
and 1l0e. higher. Bulk of prices, $7.80@8.45; 
light, $8.30@8.35; mixed, $7.60@8.80; heavy, 
$7.35@8.50; rough heavy, $7.35@7.60; York- 
ers, $8.75@8.85; pigs, 44@7.90. Cattle steady 
to strong; beeves, $7@9; cows and heifers, 
$3.60@8.30; Texas steers, $6.75@7.70; stock- 
ers and feeders, $5.45@7.90; Western, $6.20@ 
50. Sheep market strong; native, $3.70@ 


75; Western, $4@4.65; yearling, $4.85@ 
75; lambs, $5.25@7.50; Western, $5.75@ 


a9 asd 


50. 
Sioux City, August 15. 
$7.25@8.25. 
St. Louis, 
$8.30@8.85. 


Hogs higher, at 





August 15,—Hogs higher, at 


Cleveland, August 15.—Hogs steady, at 
$8.50@9. 

Buffalo, August 15.—Hogs 
6.400 on sale; price, $8.75@9.30. 

Kansas City, August 15.—Hogs steady, at 
$7.70@8.45. 

South Omaha, August 15.—Hogs strong, at 
$7.40 @8.50. 

St. Joseph, August 15.—Hogs 
$7.50@8.15. 

Louisville, August 15.—Hogs 
$8.40@8.65. 


slow, with 


strong, at 


steady, at 


°, 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 9, 1913. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
CD. n a:ideenee v0 ba dence 300 7,188 1,500 
OE MED Sicadivcnetenes 2,401 
CED. 0.055 cosVerwbuswces 100 6,867 1,000 
St. Louis 550 4,108 500 
St. Joseph 100 3,000 100 
Sioux City 400 6,000 200 
St. Paul 300 1,000 3,300 
Oklabume Clty: ....ccccceccee 50 200 
a, ea 500 300 
Milwaukee 1,164 
PE Lxpccawenes wees eiccun 100 8 
Louisville 762 1,523 
DUNO « oSen'b ic agese<es 350 3,000 
PEPE Secccaneneseces 1,000 1,000 
rer rrr 316 1,312 3,089 
nn, TC rT ere £00 4,000 400 
MEE deweds covbevenars 100 1,000 1,000 
DOE TE: PonaiiawsGucdecd 175 1,979 4,642 
MONDAY, AUGUST 11, 1913. 
EEC ee Cee 14,500 39,876 37,000 
Be SE cates eee saeas 1,500 6,612 6,800 
a eer etre 
ke WE coe denne ee Sielees §,000 2,25 9,000 
Oe een 1,800 4,000 1,800 
(ERE A CPE 3,000 
TE OE ee 2,100 2,000 300 
Oklahoma City ....ccceves 500 400 
3 er 3,000 500 500 
OD. 5 ginicp eean'uies 04:55 1,671 
oe a eS 900 700 $00 
ee ere 4,000 4,618 
PINS ie so WbAep co urieteews 149 
EMGIOMOMONS 2.0 ccicccvoccec 1,150 1,000 
EEE aca h waded qaeeeis 2,000 6,000 6,000 
SE? Sanwaeeemebae <a 2.968 3,926 4,417 
EN 96d gressnanetees es 4,000 7.200 4,400 
CURED, iscbrncaneesvensis 200 2,000 2,000 
WOW. BOE eecidpesdnsensne 3,005 8,254 17,348 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 12, 1913. 

ee re ee 5, 15,894 33,000 
Kansas City 4 12,674 7,000 
on , SO err eee rrr 11,065 13,000 
es EE. a6 senses. ce es6%ie 16,198 6,000 
St. Joseph 9,000 2,800 
Sioux City 10,000 600 
2. ae en 2,000 400 
Oklahoma 600 
Fort Worth 500 600 
Milwaukee 4,099 800 
DEE is 00an anes ween wen 602 1,368 
on ee ee 100 
ED inviaspeaese velcwaeeee 1,100 
SOT 2,000 
DED, fn cock cess cc's 2.300 6,000 
EE eee 1,500 1,000 
Cincinnati ee Oe are 295 1,600 7,762 
ee 200 2.500 600 
SNE, WiaGra. atniaia rere aero 1,000 
Be TOE stndasemtictweside SOS 2,157 9,101 

WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 13, 1913. 
I. os te vcawscsewewesnn 23.000 40,996 25,000 
NS SE -a. wivsiewpentcons 17.000 10,8638 4,500 
ER | Sadedwedenveens eens 2.500 9,069 6.300 
Te MN, eh cae eknesaceewe 4,300 5,500 
ie UE san siaeesewesuins 2,200 S00 
PE SAE cpciscevccscvesac 500 200 
a es ee noo 600 
oe S800 
nn 4,500 500 
EEE 6 easccccesewanss 100 100 
DG: cahwe esses cebeaqss 200 600 
BAMIOTTS. 6 ccccccccuedsese 4,705 
0 SESE eens ome 
RE 60:84 ewiaa ciasmetee an 
oo Se rae 
Ee eee 2,250 
EL. a 0 :0.6.0.9.Niwieeemnce 1,500 
a Serr TS 7.800 
| EER ETRE ee Cee 100 600 
Cleveland ..ccscevscscseee 200 j 1,000 
I WEE we vqowetenanmehes 1,810 6.010 10,080 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 14, 1913. 
CRD | cack inc bdcceveste 5,000 28,000 18,000 
SS EOP TET 12,000 7.000 1,300 
RL i 0:4:4:¢ 5 ceseest tener 7.000 





or redesigned. 





WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY 


when building your new plant or remodeling your old one. 
Packing Plants designed and built. 
Highest economy in output secured. Write us. 


TAIT-NORDMEYER ENGINEERING CO. 


Complete 


Old Plants overhauled, enlarged 


LIGGETT BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS 
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OR: ZOE. 5.6 ne pn seins scare 4,000 9,500 2,000 
Bt ONEEEN ~cAGicoesaes been £000 
ne BE er eet 5,000 
i En t.0 weg wage nares S's 2,000 
i ee aera 1,447 
SAREE sé ex wid wwvetee 2,513 2,416 
DEE: cares soak wate cson 1,500 
CEE “canccvcccctvtereses 300 
Li: Seer rer eee 1,818 
i ree eee £,000 
| ee 707 1,843 6,030 
NN wich oss sUptweqonnees 100 2,600 400 
COPE © ous cewet ees bs ve 2,000 
OE SUE epecegeccoeyesss 1,386 1,86 6,990 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 15, 1913. 
Se ee 1,200 18,000 4,000 
Ge ka camer esp ous 1,500 2.500 1,000 
eee ee ee 1,000 6,000 3,700 
rs ee 1,200 8,500 1,200 
DR. SE, Gace dveecoeeans £00 2,300 
NTE | GORE: * ove cinteciowonsee'ed 100 2,800 300 
WORE WORE once wcccswecce 2,200 600 
eee 600 2,800 600 
Oklahoma CIY. ..0<6600<0v0 500 1,000 
Se es 


PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal cen- 





ters for the week ending Saturday, August 9, 1915, 
are reported as follows: 
Chicago. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
AR OR Se 5,065 8,600 10,881 
Ve A See 6,194 21,500 20,271 
oe a ee 5,159 14,300 22,245 
G. H. Hammond Co. . 3 7,700 eee 
ne ee 3.745 7,900 9,141 
Libby, MeNeill & Libby... 412 wait eve 
Anglo-American Provision Co., 6,200 hogs; Boyd, 
Iunham & Co., 5,200 hogs: Western Packing Co., 
6.100 bh : Roberts & Oake. 3,200 hogs; Miller & 





Hart, 2,900 hogs; Independent Packing Co., 6,600 








hegs; Brennan Packing Co., 3,500 hogs; others, 1,100 
hogs. 
Kansas City. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
APUG Be OO. vices sscaees 4.696 13,045 1,666 
Fowler Packing Co. : 
ere : 2 
ow ek See eee ee 8,522 
Cudahy Packing Co. ...... 3,412 
BEOSERS GOO. voce tence sess 7.451 
Pere 399 





B. Balling, 29 cattle; Blount, 690 cattle and 991 
hogs; Calahan, 174 cattle; Dold Packing Co., 74 cattle 
and $20 hogs: Indianapolis Abattoir Co., 101 cattle: 
Independent Packing Co., 471 cattle; S. Kraus, 692 
cattle; Levy. £5 cattle; John Morrell & Co., 247 cattle; 
I. Myers, 426 cattle; M. Rice, 317 cattle and 1,513 
hogs; Schwartz, Bolen & Co., 3,233 hogs; E. Storm, 
38 cattle; Wolf Packing Co., 69 cattle. 


Omaha. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep 
Morrie & CO. 2... 1,231 7,395 3,412 
oo ok ee 2,167 13,026 14,942 
Cudahy Packing Co. ...... 2.500 12,952 13,604 
ge ere 2,056 15,439 14,600 
a a ah Re ee 1,860 ee 
Ge Wes: WEE vicwuscecaiss —— 3,840 


Lincoln Packing Co., 77 cattle: John Morrell & Co., 
14 cattle: Kohrs Packing Co., 269 hogs; T. M. Sinclair 
& Co., 99 eattle; South Omaha Packing Co., 49 cattle. 


St. Louis. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Morris, & Co. .........--s 3.178 3.514 4,262 
oe Serer rere 4.709 4,880 §,692 
Armour & Co. .........:. 3.951 4,485 5,896 
St. Boat De. BD. .Oei.s.5... 992 sies 1,174 
Independent Packing Co... 776 — “a 
East Side Packing Co..... 33 2.080 
Belz Packing Co.......... ns 629 
Heil Packing Co.....,.... 10 487 
Krey Packing Co. ......-. oa 819 “ne 
Carondelet Packing Co.... 13 240 45 
Luer Bros. Packing Co.... Swe 121 
St. Joseph. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
a i ee eee 2.800 10,857 7,132 
G. H. Hammond Co....... 1,500 7.085 2,573 
Mortia @ OG. .skccincceds 1,500 5,006 2,121 
Sioux City. 
Cattle Sheep. 
Cudahy Packing Co........ 1,35 : 
Armoar & CO... ccccecsece S859 
Omaha Packing Co........ . 
Swift ZB Co. .ccccosncccces 128 ee 





R. Hurni, 191 cattle; Statter & Co., 122 cattle; J. 
L. Brennan & Co., 37 cattle; Sacks D. B. Co., 47 
cattle; John Morrell & Co., 22 cattle; regular dealers, 


1.844 cattle; country buyers, 1,494 cattle; Cudahy 
Bros. Co., 2,182 hogs. 
—_@—— 


NEW YORK LIVE STOCK 
WEEKLY RECEIPTS TO AUGUST 11, 19138. 
Sheep and 


Beeves. Calves. lambs. 
6 






a: eo ee 2.041 5,083 27 5.6 
eo eee eee .069 35,651 14,567 
Iehigh Valley ........ 2.060 6.800 — 
Central Union ........ 1,862 12,163 —_ 
Seattering — 4,300 
SOW aks Oa 483 35.041 24,581 
Totals last week ......10,225 8,169 55,107 23,663 
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Retail Section 


THE PROPER WAY TO FIGURE PROFITS* 


Another Illuminating Discussion of the Retailer’s Problem 
By E. St. E. Lewis. 


Recently a business efficiency expert caused 
to be inserted in several national mediums a 
little problem he had found that always agi- 
tated the 
it was propounded. 


wherever 
The problem was stated 


minds of retail dealers 


as follows: 


Wholesale price of an article is........ $1.00 
Cost of doing business.......... 22 per cent. 
Retailer’s protit ............ssi. 10 per cent. 

What is the retail selling price? 

Remember, you are basing your percent- 
ages on selling price. 

Scientifically, two and two always make 
four. Practically, two horses and two cows 
are neither four horses nor four cows, but 
four animals. 

So you must always be careful in the 
statement of vour facts, because one state- 
ment does not always equal another. 

From an article printed nearly a year ago, 
I get an illustration of the principle involved 
in the statement of the foregoing problem of 
figuring profits on the price. 

“You will find in arithmetic such 
examples which are scientifically true, but 
which do not allow for the false thinking 


of a great many very practical men. 


every 


A man 
buys a horse for $50 and sells him for $75. 
What percentage of profit does he make? 
Answer, 50 per cent. 

“The arithmetic figures the percentage of 
profit on $50, and not on the sale. 

“The consequence is that our good teach- 
ers have led us to think of the percentage 
of profit from a standpoint that makes many 


men think they are making much larger 
profits on the business they are handling 
than they really are. This makes them 


prodigal of expense and very often to a fail- 
ure, which with a more thorough knowledge 
of expense from a practical, everyday Stand- 
point could have been avoided. 

“Suppose a man has in contemplation a 
horse for sale on a basis of the above trans- 
action. A horse broker approaches him and 
offers to conduct negotiations. He asks 4 
commission of 331/3 per cent. Now. the 
owner of the horse, believing he can get $75 
for him, and having a profit of 50 per cent. 
in sight. agrees. and the broker, having com- 
pleted the transaction, renders a bill as fol- 
lows: 


“Sold one horse at eee 
“Commission 331/3 per cent........ . 25.00 
. A apa ete gate a $50.00 


{In other words, the sellgr’s books show a 
profit of 50 per cent. entikely eaten up by 
# commission of 331/23 per cent. This prob- 
lem is thoroughly descriptive of the diffi- 
culties of a great many of our smaller mer- 
chants.” 

Let us for the sake of argument, and for 
the purpose of clarifying the situation that 
has been somewhat fogged by men who think 


*Part of a communication to the 
tafl Merchant. 


Dallas, Tex., Re- 


from entirely opposite poles, beclouding the 
with the dust of ridicule instead of 
trying to clarify it by sound reasoning, sup- 


issue 


pose a man starts 
ness, 


in a small grocery busi- 
to keep the problem in 
the first 
paragraphs of this article, I shall assume a 
large expenditure for expenses, etc. 


and in order 


harmony with the one stated in 


The amount of percentage, of course, has 
absolutely nothing to do with the principles 
involved in the computation. 

Suppose our dealer buys his stock of goods 
and, as is usual in such cases, he prices them 
at what the wholesaler’s salesman tells he 
ought to get for them. 

At the end of the month he finds that he 
has done a business of a thousand dollars. 

He has kept a close track of all the sales 
and finds the goods he has sold, at invoice 
cost, cost him $680. 

He finds that his total selling expenses, 
etc., are $220, and thus he has $100 as a 
profit. 

He does a little figuring. 

He assumes that his cost of doing busi- 
ness is 22 per cent. of the total amount of 
business that he has done, that being the 
easiest way to figure it. He has made a 
profit of 10 per cent. of the total amount of 
business. This is quite the natural way for 
the average man to figure it. Let us sup- 
pose, therefore, that he proceeds to replenish 
his stock with exactly the same kind of mer- 
chandise that he had before, and he thus 
buys another $680 worth of goods. He gets 
the goods in, and he says: “I'll mark these 
to make 32 per cent. over cost, because I 
want to make 10 per cent. profit, and 22 
per cent. will cover the cost of doing busi- 
ness, etc.” 

What does he get? He finds at the end 
of the month that he has sold the same 
amount of merchandise, but he has received 
only $897.60 for it. In other words, he 
hasn’t made his $100 profit, but has actu- 
aly paid out $2.40 more than he received. 

Had the retailer’s knowledge of percentage 
been more thorough he would have realized 
that while the $320. was 32 per cent. of his 
sales of $1,000, it would be necessary to add 
47 per cent. to the cost of his merchandise 
to get selling prices to total the desired 
$1,000. 

Briefly, could it be argued with success 
that because $320 was 32 per cent. of $1,000 
it therefore was 32 per cent. of $680? But 
it is just there that our retailer fell down! 

He has been guilty of two fallacies in his 
methods. In the first place, he has based 
the percentage of profit and cost of doing 
business on his volume of business, but ap- 
plied these percentages to his cost price when 
it came to making new prices; and in the 
second place, he is not trying to make any 
money on the amount 6f capital paid out for 
rent, clerk hire, advertising, ete. It is just 
as real capital that pays the clerk to hand 
out the merchandise, ag is the capital which 
it takes to pay the wholesaler for the mer- 
chandise, and a man should make money on 
both. beeause both are part of the service 
which his capital procures for the purchasing 
public. 

How should he have protected himself in 
the matter? 

Let us figure it out a moment. 

Our dealer has found that’ his cost of 
doing business is 22 per cent. He wants a 
profit of 10 per cent. 


We assume that 100 per cent. is what. he 
gets for the article. Therefore, we deduct 
the 32 per cent. from the 100 per cent. to 
find out what per cent. of the total price, 
the cost price is, because the cost price will 
be that portion of the 100 per cent. which is 
left after deducting the percentage required 
to pay the cost of doing business and the 
profit. We find, therefore, 68 per cent. of 
any selling price, where the cost of doing 
business is 22 per cent. and the profit de- 
sired 10 per cent., represents what any arti- 
cle costs. Suppose the article cost $1. We 
divide 68 into $1 after adding two ciphers, 
and get $1.47 plus as a result. Let’s prove 
it. If a man sells the article for $1.47 and 
is allowing 22 per cent. for cost of doing 
business, he gets 32 cents plus, for expenses. 
If he has figured on 10 per cent. of his busi- 
ness as profit, he finds that he gets 147/10 
cents, or 15 cents profit. Deduct your 32 
cents cost of doing business from your $1.47, 
and you have $1.15. Deduct 15 cents profit, 
and you have the $1 left. 

So we have proven that it works. 

And we propose to prove that this is the 
better way to handle the figuring of profit 
for a good many reasons. 

Suppose a man wants to do it the “good 
old arithmetic way.” 

What does he have to do? 

He has found out that 22 per cent. of the 
total amount of business that he has done 
represents the cost of doing business. 

He figures that if he makes 10 per cent. 
on the amount of business he is doing that 
he would be making a fair return on the 
amount of his capital invested. 

He understands that he is getting his per- 
centages on the amount of his business, but 
he wants to figure his profits on his cost 
price. 

All right. 

We find by referring to the “percentages 
of profit tables” that. in order to make 32 
per cent. of the selling price to cover your 
cost of doing business-and to make a profit, 
you will have to add 47 per cent. to your 
cost price. (You see our $1.47 comes in on 
an article that costs $1.) In short, it doesn’t 
make any difference whether you figure on 
cost or selling price as a basis provided, you 
understand that 10 per cent. profit of your 
gross business will not produce the profit 
when you use it as a profit to add to any 
given cost price. 

A very simple illustration will suffice. 
Suppose your selling price on an article is 
know 


$1. You it costs you altogether 90 
cents to get it into the hands of the.cus- 
tomer. You say, that’s 10 per cent. profit. 


But suppose another bill of goods comes in 
and you say to’the clerk, “Mark it up 10 
per cent.” You mark it up 10 per cent. and 
it gives you 99 cents, doesn’t it? It doesn’t 
give vou $1, does it? 

But if you kept in front of you the fact 
that 10 per cent. of your selling price meant 
11.11 per cent. of your cost price, then when 
that bill of goods came in, you would mark 
it up 11.11 per cent. of the cost price, and 
the price would be 99 99/100 cents, which you 
would make $1. 

After all, therefore, it comes down to the 
question of the policy of figuring profits on 
selling or cost ‘prigg, We know, what IT be- 
lieve all our reader# wil admit, that we can 
get very sadly tangled up sometimes. ; [ 
know from q pretty wide investigation that 
man¥ a retaifef'is today figuring in the datk 
with a result that is unfortunate, because 
he does not keep the percentages of profit 
from his cost prices. 

We know that it makes a very great deal 
of difference how you look at a thing. It is 
important that the average man should eon- 
sider every part of his business carefully. 

This is the day of scientific management. 

This is the day when we are trying to 
consider things from a practical standpoint. 
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The advantages of figuring your percentage 
of profit on the selling price and not on the 
cost, are obvious, if we consider them open- 
mindedly and dispassionately, and leave the 
good, old arithmetic—for it is a “good old 
one”—and while being profoundly reverent 
of the ancient problems yet know how they 
work in our everyday lives. 

Thus, because a problem is stated in one 
way, doesn’t mean that it can’t be stated 
in another and the last be a better way 
of stating it. The following reasons for 
handling profits on a basis of selling price, 
are paraphrased from Thomas A. Fernley’s 
book, “The Right Way to Figure Profits.” 

1. The remuneration of salesmen, for in- 
stance, is figured on a percentage of the sell- 
ing price, and is not figured on the cost 
price. Therefore, the selling price plan 
works in harmony with that. 

2. The percentage of expense of doing 
business is based on the selling price. 

If you talk and think of your percentage 
of profit on cost and your percentage of 
expenses on selling price, nine cases out of 
ten you will lose money before you get your- 
self untangled. 

3. Because the mercantile and other taxes 
are invariably based on the percentage of 
gross sales. Therefore, it is important if 
you are figuring in your mercantile and other 
taxes in your expenses, to figure them in the 
same way in which you are figuring your 
anticipated profits and making your selling 
prices. 

4. Because the sales totals are always 

given in books of records. Cost totals are 
seldom, if ever, shown. 
5. Because a profit must be provided for 
two items of capital. On the capital invest- 
ed in merchandise and on the capital neces- 
sary for operating expenses and other ex- 
penses not properly chargeable to merchan- 
dise account. This is only possible by figur- 
ing a profit on the selling price. 

6. Because it indicates correctly the 
amount of gross or net profit when the 
amount of sales is stated. If you are figur- 
ing your percentage of profits through the 
selling price, a statement of gross sales for 
the day, or month, or year would be a pretty 
accurate indication of what you should ex- 
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pect in the way of profit. The percentage of 
profit.on sales is indicative of result of a 
year’s business—percentage of profit on cost 
is not: ‘ 

7. Because allowances in percentage to 
customers for cash discounts and otherwise, 
are always from the selling price. Therefore, 
you can figure more accurately in taking 
your cash discounts into consideration if all 
your percentages are based in the same way. 

8. Because no profit is made until the sale 
is actually effected. 

9. Because by harmonizing your entire plan 
of figuring your percentages relative to prof- 
its in business, etc., with the entire plan on 
which your merchandising is harmoniously 
developing, you will not consider your selling 
price, percentage of profit and expenses, etc., 
entirely different from anything else. 

Mr. W. D. Simmons, of the great Simmons 
Hardware Company of St. Louis, in an article 
for the Hardware Reporter, said that retail- 
ers’ accounting did not account; that in some 
of the fundamental methods of figuring they 
were incorrect; that in too many cases their 
books of account did not show their expenses 
or their gross profits for comparative pur- 
poses, and if the testimony of the great firms 
of public accountants was concentrated in 
one expression, it would be to the effect that 
more business goes wrong by poor account- 
ing methods than poor salesmanship or buy- 
ing methods. For this reason, this little 
problem is an important one. 

2 


-——fo— -—— 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 

B. Lubin has sold his meat business at Mid- 
dletown, N. Y., to F. Brenwassek. 

Lorenz Brothers’ meat market at Platts- 
mouth, Neb., has been damaged by fire. 

D. Luikert, meat dealer at Wheeling, W. 
Va., has filed a petition in bankruptcy with 
liabilities of $9,675, and assets $8,954.50. 

Henry Zahn, president of the Sayles-Zahn 
Company, meat dealers at New York, N. Y., 
died at his residence, Plainfield, N. J., on 
August 7. 

Sivers & Delaney, butchers at 500 Hudson 
street, New York City, N. Y., have filed a 
petition in bankruptcy, with $7,652 liabilities 
and $1,847 assets. 





California Asparagus 


The highest quality of this delicious vegetable. 
Fresh and tender with the fine natural flavor of 
carefully cultivated asparagus. Picked ana canned 
same day at our plant in the Sacramento valley. 


r - Always Buy Libby’s 


Libby, M‘Neill & Libby, Chicago 
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E. Speedling has repurchased the meat 
market at Nashua, Ia. 

F. B. Gordon has purchased R. Bender’s in- 
terest in the meat market at Hedrick, Ia. 

F. Assunto has opened a new meat market 
at Lake Charles, La. 

Carby’s meat market at Solomon, Kan., 
has been destroyed by fire. 

Judge Mayer has discharged from bank- 
ruptey N, Tannenbaum, a butcher at 296 W. 
142nd street, New York City, N. Y. 

Berg Brothers will open a meat market at 
Valley Falls, N. Y. 

H. A. Montgomery. has purchased the meat 
business of M. H. Kerst at Zenda, Kan. 

Wm. Woodhead & Son have purchased the 
Kennedy meat business at Holton, Kan. 

L. C. Johnson has purchased the butcher 
shop of F. S. Wassinger & Co. at Ellis, Kan. 

Sam McCool has purchased the Hamby in- 
terest in the City Meat Market at Grove, 
Okla. 

E. R. Davidson has purchased the L. S. 
Wade meat market at El Dorado, Kan. 

Peter Juul has gone out of the meat busi- 
ness at Downs, Kan. 

Frank Chadwick, of Parsons, Kan., 
opened a meat market at Chetopa, Kan. 

Mrs. Chas. Shetbocker, of Oswego, Kan., 
has purchased a meat and grocery store in 
Kansas City. 

Kelly Brothers have just opened a new 
butcher shop at Delton, Mich. 

The death is reported of Albert H. Rost, 
a meat dealer of Lansing, Mich. 

W. 8S. Lusk has disposed of his meat busi- 
ness at Mt. Pleasant, Mich., to Jesse Struble. 

A. W. Canady has disposed of his meat 
business at Mancelona, Mich., to L. Ball. 

E. M. Atkins has disposed of his meat 
business at Rivers Junction, Mich., to O. J. 
Eastman. 

Tony Barakly has been succeeded in the 
meat business at Concrete, Wash., by 
Zmijaravich & Radicich. 

F. C. Fisher has purchased the Arrowhead 
Grocery and Meat Market at San Bernar- 
dino, Cal., from Miles, Cole & Lord. 

The meat market of Lock & Calbreth at 
Creedmore, Tex., has been destroyed by fire. 


has 
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of Dried Sausage 
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Full Line of 
Choice and Fancy Grades 











PACKERS 








Superior quality and texture 





WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS 


THE ANGLO AMERICAN PROVISION CO. 


Union Stock Yards, 


4, Smoked and Unsmoked 


, All time-tested . brands 
™ Best Business Builders 


Chicago, Ill. 
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New York Section 


Swift & Company’s sales of fresh beef in 
New York City for the week ending August 
9 averaged 12.27 cents per pound. 

Yesterday the new parcels post regulations 
went into effect, increasing weight of pack- 
ages which may be sent from 11 to 20 pounds 
and enlarging zone one, which is equivalent 
to a rate reduction. Permission is now given 
also to ship perishable articles, including 
fresh meats, provided they are properly 
wrapped up. 

Henry Zahn, president and director of the 
Sales-Zahn Company, dealer in meats and 
hotel supplies, died August 8 in his home, at 
Plainfield, N. J. Mr. Zahn, who was a half 
owner of the Walton Hotel, Philadelphia, was 
known personally to most of the hotel men in 
the East. Starting business in New York in 
a small way, he contributed his energies to 
the establishment of a company which in late 
years has been the most extensive food sup- 
ply house for hotels in the country. He is 
survived by his wife. . 

Mayor Gaynor vetoed the resolution of the 
Board of Aldermen appropriating $32,000 for 
city experiments in ice making under Borough 
President MecAneny’s supervision. At the 
hearing on the matter some weeks ago the 
Mayor asked why the city ice plant in De- 
partment of Corrections had been abandoned 


if it was now thought wise to build new 
plants. He wanted some figures about that 


plant. He said in his veto that the money 
might be better used in street repairs, there- 
by digging the Borough President. The ice 
plant scheme is dead as far as the present 
administration is concerned. 

A good crowd of delegates for the Boston 
meeting of the United Master Butchers’ As- 
sociation, together with friends, went over by 


Fall River boat from New York on last 
Monday evening. They had a good time 


aboard and enjoyed the trip, arriving in good 
condition for work on Tuesday. Among 
those on board were A. C. Sluiter, Flushing, 
president New York State Association; E. F. 
O’Neill, ex-president National Association; 
George Thompson, president New York But- 
chers’ Calfskin Association; George H. Shaf- 
fer, ex-president National Association, and 
William H. Hornidge, secretary New York 
State Association. 

The outing at College Point last Saturday 
of Sulzberger & Sons Company’s small stock 
department was a great success in spite of 
the warm weather. The heat put the ath- 
letes in fine fettle, and the contests were 
spirited, not to say hot. The Small Stockers 
beat the Branch House bunch in the ball 
game, 6 to 4, and Umpire I. Stiefel got away 
with his decisions without police protection 
in spite of his fears. Winners in other events 
were: Half-mile run, A. Levy; 100-yard dash, 
M. Lichenstein; quarter-mile run, J. Fink; 
standing broad jump, J. F. Flynn; shoe race, 
D. Thomas. The lunch at 1:30 and the sup- 
per at 6:30 were heartily enjoyed and the 


return trip in the early evening was de- 
lightful. 
UNITED MASTER BUTCHERS MEET. 
(Continued from. page 17.) 


States Senators. Then I again took up the 
matter with the Finance Committee of the 
Senate, and urged it to take off the 10 per 
cent. duty on cattle that Congress passed, 
and admit cattle free. Our National Secre- 
tary was instructed, and did write to every 
Congressman. United States Senator and to 
President Wilson, advocating the elimination 
of all tariff on meats and meat food animals. 
All local associations were notified to instruct 
their members to see personally, or write to 
their respective Congressmen and United 
States Senators, and ask them to vote to 
abolish the duties. 


I feel proud of the fact that this associa- 
tion through its activity and foresight on 
this question will be the means of giving 
the people more meat per capita, Yes, and 
if legislative bodies had taken heed of this 
association’s advice some years ago the great 
shortage would never have been so appar- 
ent. We warned them of the unrestricted 
slaughter of calves and breeding cattle. Con- 
servations of them must begin at once. Even 
though the tariff is removed from livestock 
and meats, the relief will only be temporary. 
The countries that can ship it here will soon 
be depleted and will be in the same condition 
we are. There is a movement on foot now 
to have a countervailing duty put on meat 
backed by the Livestock Producer. 

In other words, it means to have this gov- 
ernment put a duty on dressed meats com- 
ing from a country that charges us a duty 
for sending it there. This is simply a ruse 
to block the removal of the duty on meats 
by a few over-selfish men that want protec- 
tion at the expense of all the people. What 
do they want? Diamond prices for cattle! 
It would be well for the government to in- 
vestigate the business methods of these fel- 
lows, instead of giving them protection. They 
are against the removal of the tariff. They 
want to force a scarcity to get higher prices. 
Unfair methods to control food supplies is a 
crime against humanity. The penalty should 
be imprisonment with bread and water as a 
diet. This government should impose a duty 
of 5 cents per pound on all exports of live- 
stock or meats until our supplies are fully 
replenished. 


Investigating High Cost of Living. 

Committees have been appointed by sev- 
eral States to investigate the cause of the 
high cost of living. In every instance they 
have started the investigation at the wrong 
end. Instead of starting at the producing 
point, where the real cause of high prices ex- 
ists, as has been proven beyond a doubt, and 
is corroborated by government reports and 
men whose judgment and practical experi- 
ence is above reproach, they started the in- 
vestigation at the consumer’s end, and, after 
using up the liberal appropriation given to 
them for expenses, made their report that 
the retailers were robbing the public and 
making exorbitant profits. They have recom- 
mended nonsensical and impractical business 
methods for the distribution and selling of 
food products to the consumer. We want in- 
vestigations by practical men, who have the 
interest of the community and the stability 
of the business interest of the country and 
our cities at heart, The restricted buying by 
our customers and the dissatisfaction in 
making sales is apparent in every city in the 
United States. We are the men that have 
to stand the brunt of all arguments about 
high prices. The ranchmen, the farmers, the 
stock vard commission men and the packers, 
deal with people that understand why meat 
is high and scarce. We come in direct con- 
tact with the consumer who, in the majority 
of cases, does not realize or understand the 
conditions that surround the meat business. 
We have been shamefully misrepresented by 
some of the press. The man that writes or 
publishes counterfeit news should be pun- 
ished the same as the criminal that passes 
counterfeit money. Every circumstance 
proves that the retail meat dealer is selling 
his goods for a less per cent. of profit than 
any other retail merchandising concern in 
existence. 

Wholesaler Retailing. 

I have been informed by the heads of the 
departments of the large packing concerns 
that retailing is not approved of, and is done 
without their consent. That being the case, 
the manager of a wholesale house that does 
retailing shows his lack of judgment, and of 
salesmanship, his disregard for the trade and 
for the friendship of the retail meat dealer, 
and an absolute lack of ability to hold his 
position. He shows his weakness as a man- 
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ager and a business man when he is unable 
to sell his goods at wholesale instead of re- 
tail. We stood by these concerns when they 
needed assistance in the distribution of their 
products to the people. It was the retail 
meat dealer that gave up his little slaughter- 
house and accepted the olive branch of busi- 
ness friendship from them, purchased their 
goods and made it possible for them to grow 
into gigantic corporations. I say again that 
it is not fair to the retailer to have the 
interference that now exists with our trade. 
It has been proved beyond a doubt that we 
can supply the retail trade and the consumer 
at a less cost of doing business on account 
of personal supervision and close attention 
to every detail than they can, thereby bene- 
fiting both the consumer and the wholesaler. 
Let us hope that men capable of disposing 
of packinghouse products through their 
proper trade channels will take the places 
of those that lack the ability to do so. The 
retail merchant should have the respect and 
confidence of the people. They have been 
the representative citizens of the world, the 
most numerous exponents of honor and fair 
dealing and the up-builders of your towns 
and cities. The public should endeavor in all 
fair ways to help the small dealer and strive 
for a wide distribution of business and pre- 
vent its concentration into the hands of a 
few. The relation between the wholesaler 
and the retailer are clearly defined, each have 
their channels of distribution. 

A great change in our methods of doing 
business has gradually taken place. When 
we look back and realize the primitive way 
in which the meat business was conducted, 
the long hours and the hardships endured 
by our craft, it is no wonder there is a 
shortage of good butchers as well as cattle. 
But by keeping pace with the general ad- 
vancement our place in the business world 
is well sustained. Big improvements in the 
facilities for doing business have taken place. 
We cannot build high enough or strong 
enough to shut out competition, educated by 


newer systems and equipped with modern 
tools. Under the present conditions you 
must demonstrate ability to win success. 


Adopt a rigid system of doing business, make 
all your employees live up to it and do so 
yourself. Weigh in every pound of goods. 
Exact net weights. Keep posted on the live- 
stock and dressed meat conditions. Buy from 
the man that gives you quality and low 
prices (not bunk). Make tests frequently. 
Figure percentage correctly; if you don’t 
know how, learn. You are not the only one 
that’s dreaming. Study methods that will 
cut the cost of distribution service, ete. 
Educate your trade to assist you in saving 
expense of doing business, and they will ap- 
preciate it. The present high cost of meat 
products necessitates radical changes. Waste, 
shrinkage, .miscuts and poor salesmanship 
must be eliminated. 

The results of our organization work has 
been very gratifying. Our national secre- 
tary, John H. Schofield, has done great work. 
He has completed organizations in Louis- 
ville, Ky., Cincinnati, Ohio, and Indianapolis, 
Ind., and also finished the work of organizing 
a separate association for meat dealers of 
Toledo, Ohio. Our secretary has_ several 
other cities partially under way for organiz- 
ing, but the serious condition of the retail 
meat business was a severe handicap. The 
completion of these will be made later. I 
feel proud of the work Brother Schofield has 
accomplished. Through his untiring efforts 
and persistent work in organizing, he has 
strengthened the United Master Butchers’ 
Association to a large extent with men of 
the highest caliber who have the confidence 
and respect of the craft in the cities men- 


tioned. Ex-Grand Deputy Gustave Medick 
organized the retail meat dealers of New 


Castle, Pa., for which I feel grateful. 

Every member of the United Master 
Butchers’ Association of America should 
make all possible efforts to enlarge our mem- 
bership all over the United States. The ex- 
isting circumstances that now confront every 
retail meat dealer are such that it is ab- 


solutely necessary to protect ourselves. The 
advance in prices and the scarcity. of our 
product is alarming. 


Tt will take united 
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action, backed by a powerful membership, to 
insure protection to our craft and customers. 
It is a duty we owe the public. One hundred 
million people are depending on us for meat 
supplies. Recommendations that come be- 
fore this convention must be acted upon 
fearlessly and with calm deliberation. One 
of the great industries of our nation is tot- 
tering. The first relief or favorable legisla- 
tion it has ever received was brought about 
through the efforts of this association. We 
can do more. Let us gather strength, by 
increasing our membership, and lend our aid 
in sustaining the vitality of the people in 
this great country. 

Tuesday evening there was a grand ban- 
quet at the American House and much speech 
making of an eloquent character. The next 
morning the following officers were elected: 

President, John T. Russell, Chicago, IIL; 
First Vice-president, A. S. Pickering, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Second Vice-president, A. C. 
Sluiter, Flushing, N. Y.; Third Vice-presi- 
dent, Adolph Marx, Detroit, Mich.; Fourth 


Vice-president, Andrew Ronald, Boston, 
Mass.; Secretary, John H. Schofield, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Financial Secretary, Emil Priebe, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Treasurer, O. Edward 
Jahrsdorfer, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Master-at- 
Arms, George G. Orman, Boston, Mass.; In- 
side Guard, Axel Meyer, Omaha, Neb.; Out- 
side Guard, Arthur L. Tennant, New Haven, 


Conn. Trustees: Albert J. Dunn, St. Louis, 
Mo., Chairman; C. C. Klimenhagen, St. 


Paul, Minn.; G. A. Brucker, Louisville, Ky. 

Messrs. Charles G. Deibel, St. Louis, Mo., 
Wm. T. Hornidge, New York, N. Y., and 
John H. Schofield, St. Louis, Mo., were ap- 
pointed Legislative Committee. 

During the sessions of Thursday the fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted: 

That the government put a duty of five 
cents a pound on all meats exported. 

That the government subsidize the raising 
of livestock. 

That Federal inspectors have the power to 
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country. 


insulation for the following reasons: 


insulation. 


process, and under the 
uniform insulation. 

They are non-absorbent, impervious to 
building. 


Albany Chicago Detroit 

Baltimore Cincinnati Indianapolis 
Boston Cleveland Kansas City 
Buffalo Dallas Los Angeles 





Over 500,000 Sq. Feet 
J-M PURE CORK SHEETS 
Installed in this Building 


The new building of the Doty Refrig- 
erating Co., New York, recently com- 
pleted, is considered one of the most 
perfect cold storage buildings in this 


J-M Pure Cork Sheets were used in 
this building in preference to any other 


They confine the greatest number of 
“dead air cells”’—therefore give maximum 


They are all made in one factory, by one 
supervision of 
one superintendent—therefore they give 


And they are approved by the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Write nearest branch as to your requirements. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 





Doty Refrigerating Co., New York City. 


moisture and heat, and last as long as the 
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Milwaukee Omaha Seattle 
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confiscate diseased livestock, not taken care 
of by the owners, to prevent contagion. 

That the government make liberal appro- 
priations to the Agricultural Department to 
eradicate diseases of livestock. 

That the tax on colored oleomargarine be 
repealed. 

That the government 
cattle on public lands. 

That this Association commend the stand 
of Governor Amon of Colorado, who has 
opened to cattle men thousands of acres of 
land. 


allow grazing of 


Favoring municipal abattoirs to give farm- 
ers a nearby market for their livestock. 

Favoring the homestead law. 

To petition Congress to prevent the 
slaughter of female cows under six years of 
age. 

One pleasant feature of the convention 
was the presentation of a large bouquet of 
flowers to President Russell. 

Chicago was chosen as the meeting place 
for next year’s convention and the time set 
for the second Tuesday in August, 1914. 
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SPENCER OTIS COMPANY 
Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


The Kron Scale 


is the automatic springless dial scale that is meeting the 
demand of Packing and Provision Houses for an auto- 
matic, instantaneous, accurate weighing machine. 


With The Kron in operation in your plant all unnecessary work 
is eliminated and that means—a saving of money. There are no 
weights to hunt—no beams to balance—no chance for carelessness 
or temptation to approximate weights. You just “Load and Look.” 


It will pay you to investigate 


WRITE FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED 
“The Kron Scale in Your 
Business,” which shows various types suit- 
able to the requirements of the provision 
trade—tells how The Kron is saving profits, 
and gives the names of some of the promi- 
nent packing and provision houses now 
using The Kron and what they say about it. 


AmericanKron Scale Company 
39 Cortlandt Street, New York 

















Portable 
Platform 
Scale 
with 
Auxiliary 
Pan 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES iamomenionceiin 


LIVE CATTLE, Smoked bacon, boneless > ° @ .s 
Smoked bacon (rib in) . @ .18 
Dried beef sets @ .17 
Smoked beef tongue, 2 GMD ccrccccecrdoccccenccdotocicoes @ .17 
Pickled bellies, heavy Me. 2 B. Mi. GimWs cicccccciccccccosessdece @ .3 


300d to choice native steers one year ago. 8.00@9.60 : ’ : Sree via et aa 
Goo - ce ye stee | - & ao. No. 
FRESH PORE CUTS. > 12% OS -ostenoronesaysteccdeeeetiers on. 


WG, By WAGE va decdiccresedeccvstctcbesces 2.55 
LIVE CALVES. Fresh pork loins, city Bes 2 Bhi TES scceecccsdéscvicves oon 


veal, common to prime, per 100 Ibs. 9.00@12.50 Fresh pork loins, Western 144%4@18 No. see eeeeeeseceeen @2.20 
calves, culls, per 100 Ibs............ @ 8.00 Fresh pork tenderloins @33 No. . ; @2.865 
calves, Kentucky —@a— Frozen pork tenderloins @30 Bes: SP, ebetbc isseciccsovcccce ner @2.00 
veal calves, yearlings, per 100 lbs... —@— Shoulders, city PS Be Be cvesvsseeeceticcevessis “ @2.35 
Shoulders, Western ..........cccccccsevess 13 @13% No. 2 B. M. kips . @2.10 

LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. Butts, regular 14%4@15 No. 1, heavy kips, 18 and over ........... @3.70 
lambs, common to prime 6.50@ 7.90 appre camer 16%4@1% No. 2, heavy kips, 18 and over ........ ~ @5.45 
latins, culls @ 5.00 Fresh hams, city @17% Branded kips .. @1.0 
SES A SE ee Se ee wee 16%4@17 = Heavy branded kips @2.28 
sheep, wethers, prime —@— Seee Sealy: Ramee Ticky kige @2.5 


sheep, culls, per 100 Ibs............. 2.00@ 2.50 Heavy ticky Kips ......-..++ss+++s . @2.50 
BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


LIVE HOGS. Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs. se ewer Lge 


Hogs, @ 9.60 per 100 pes. 95.00@100.00 Fowl—Dry packed, 12 to box— 


Hogs, medium @ 9.70 Flat shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 Ibs. per 7 = . 
Hogs, 140 Ibs. @ 9.70 100 pes. 80.00@ 85.00 gp ee eo ee ee ee 
Pigs 9.70@ 9.90 Black hoofs, per ton 40.00@ 45.00 ‘Gus Raed 98 to 42 ibe. te den., && 
ROUGND oc cece cece cccetencstecceerrecenves 8.60@ 8.70 Striped hoofs, per ton................. 50.00@ 55.00 picked ‘ ; - "ae @18% 
White hoofs, per ton 95.00@ 97.50 5 
DRESSED BEEF. Thigh bones, avg. 85 90 Ibs. per "te ee dry-picked, 4 Ibs. av, 

CITY DRESSED. 100 pes. 90.00@ 100.00 sialien i : fi @18% 
Choice native heavy Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over........... 280.00@285.00 , a 
Choice, native light . — and S. Western, dry-picked, 7. — 
Native, common to fair @1k BUTCHERS’ SUNDRIES. Other Poultry— 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. Fresh steer tongues 14 @14%c. a pound — ogg @13 
Choice native heavy Fresh cow tongues .............. 124%@13ec. a pound oy ee @4.00 


Choice native light Calves’ heads, scalded .......... 45 @50c. apiece 


Good to choice native steers $7.25@9.00 
Common to fair native steers............. 5.75@7.15 
Oxen and stags 

Bulls and dry cows 


Turkeys—Frozen— 
Native, common to fair Sweetbreads, veal @90c. a pair Young toms, No. 1 @27 


Choice Western, heavy Sweetbreads, beet y @30c. a pound Young toms, medium @25 


Choice Western, light Calves’ livers @20c. a pound Young hens, No. 1 @25 
Common to fair Texas @11% Beef kidneys @lic. apiece Old bens and toms @24 
Good to choice heifers @12% Mutton kidneys @ 3c. apiece 
Common to fair heifers @11% ESweee, BOE ccc ceccccecscccece 8%@10c. a pound LIVE POULTRY. 

Oxtails ‘ . apiece Chickens, broilers, fancy, nearby, per lb... 
Common to fair cows Hearts, beef @ 6c. a pound Chickens, broilers, Leghorns, cockerels 


Fleshy Bologna bulls Rolls, beef . apound Chickens, broilers, Western, per lb 
Tenderloin, beef, . pound Chickens, broilers, Southern, per 1b 
BEEF CUTS. Lambs’ fries . apair Fowls, via freight 
Western. City. Extra lean a pound Fowls, via express 
@16% 164@17 Blade meat @12\%c. a pound Old roosters, per lb. 
@14% 15 @16 Turkeys, hens and toms, mixed ° 
@13 14 @15 BUTCHERS’ FAT. Ducks, Long Island, per It., spring...... ee 
@16% 174% @18 Ducks, Long Island, per Ib., old 
@14% 16%@17 Ordinary shop fat 8 Ducks, West. and So., per lb 
@14 15% @16 Suet, fresh and heavy .......cscccees eccce Geese, per lb., Western 
. 1 hinds and ribs @16 16 @16% Shop Lones, per cwt. Guineas, per pair 


. 2 hinds and ribs @15 15% @16 SAUSAGE CASIN’ Pigeons, per pair 
. 3 hinds and ribs @14 14%@15 GEC GS. 

. 1 rounds @14% 13%@14 Sheep, imp., wide, per bundle ............ © 7 
ee ree ee 13 @13% @13 Sheep, imp., medium, per bundle ......... fae? ee 


Re EN ii cccccvcctouds 12 @12% @12% Sheep, imp., per Process, Extras 
io. 1 chucks @12 12 @12%, Sheep, domestic, wide, per bundle Process, Firsts 
2 chucks .@11% 11% @12% Sheep, domestic, medium, per bundle ..... 


. 3 chucks @10 10 @11% Sheep, domestic, narrow med., per bundle. 
Hog, American, free of salt, tes. or bbis., _—_ one — Gente 
DRESSED CALVES. per Ib., f. o. s. New York.... Fresh gathered, firsts 
Veals, city dressed, good to prime, per Ib.. @17% Hog, extra narrow selected, per Ib........ a —_ — 
Pos . ‘resh gathered, dirties, 
Veals, country dressed, per 1b @16 Hog, middles bvéeSeveeeeeees Teens Gutbesed, Gatien, Bio. ' 
Western calves, choice Beef rounds, domestic, per set, f. o. b. Chi- Fresh gathered, checks, good to choice dry. 
Western calves, fair to good...........+++- 13 @14 COBO wnccecccceeeeneseres seeceeeenees . 
Western calves, common ............e+e6. 12 @13 Beef rounds. export, per set, f. o. b. New FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
Grassers and buttermilks 11 @12 BASIS, NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Beef bungs, piece, f. 0. b. New York Bone meal, steamed, per ton....... 20.00 @20.50 
DRESSED HOGS. Beef middles, per set, f. 0. b. New York.. Bone meal, raw, per ton ........... 27.50 @28.00 
Hoof meal, per unit, Chicago @ 2.55 
Hogs, heavy @11% Beef middles, per set, f. 0. b. Chicago.... Dried blood, West, high grade, fine, 
Hogs, 180 Ibs @i24%, Beef weasands, per 1,000, No. 1s.. f. o. b. Chicago, prompt @ 2.65 
= : > a ' . Ses Nitrate of soda—spot @ 2.40 
Hogs, 160 IDS.......++-eeeeeeeeeeeecereees en ae eae = Bone black, discard, sugar house del. 
Hogs, 140 Ibs. @13% We WER: cccccccccivccccescesiaves 24.00 @25.00 
@13% SPICES. Dried tankage, N. Y., 11 to 12 per 
cent. ammonia, f. 0. b. New York 2.70 and 10c. 
> & , ts Tankage, 11 and 15 p. c¢., f. 0. b. 
DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. Pepper, Sing., white o" Chicago, prompt 3: and 10c. 
Spring lambs, choice, per: Ib @l4 Pepper, Sing., black 4 Garbage tankage, f. 0. b. New York. 7. @ 7.50 
" , . @13 Pepper, Penang, white 1% Fisch scrap, dried, 11 p. c. ammonia 
Lambs, good @ Penne a: (nite 7 and 15 p. ec. bone phosphate, de- 
Lambs, medium to good @12 CPPS, FOS- Sameer livered, New York (nominal) 2. and 10c. 
3 . 1014 Allspice 5u4 ; Foreign fish guano, testing 13@14% 
Sheep, choice @101 6 g " 
on eon res ¥; Cinnamon ammonia and about 10% B. Phos- 
Sheep, medium to good Coriand Lime, ¢. i. f. Charleston and New- 
Sheep, culls ees port News 3.15 
Cloves 2 Wet, acidulated, 7 p. c. ammonia per 
Ginger ton, f. o. b. factory (35c. per unit = 
PROVISIONS. available phos. acid) 2.25 
(Jobbing Trade.) Sulphate ammonia gas, for shipment, e 
Smoked |} s, 10 lbs. avg per 100 lbs., guar., 25% 2.95 
any ns see 9 14 . . Sulphate ammonia gas, per 100 Ibs., 
Smoked hams, 12 to 8. AVE....8 spot, guar., 25% 3.10 
Smoked hams, 14 to 16 lbs. avg So. Carolina phosphate rock, ground, ie 
Smoked picnics, light % - per 2,000 ibs., f. o. b. Charleston. 6.50 
vo nt aan * 7 7 peameatathir snes So. Carolina phosphate rock, undried, 
ee ee ee Crystals teseeewers f. 0. b. Ashley River, per 2,240 Ibs. 3.50 
Smoked shoulders 11% The same, dried 
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